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eo-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in Goa 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to 
be known, and in the power of men of good- 
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Our Institute of World Affairs 


FTER consulting various ministers, 
who unanimously declared that such 
a request was a proper one to make, the 
Dean of the Institute of World Affairs, 
Dr. Arthur I: Andrews, has sent the fol- 
lowing letter to ministers who were in at- 
tendance at the Institute during either of 
its sessions (1935 or 1936): . 
“You have been a member of the In- 
stitute of World Affairs and present at 


one at least of its sessions, and you there- - 


fore know what its objectives are and what 
its needs. Could you now select the second 
Sunday in April in 1937 as the day when 
you will give your congregation a message 
concerning the need of mutual under- 
standing among all nations and how to go 
about it? 

“You are not asked to deliver an address 
upon World Peace, except that world 
peace and order can only come through the 
development of real international under- 
standings, tolerance, and mutual appre- 
ciation of each other’s ideals, as well as a 
comprehension of each other’s difficulties 
and problems. The Sunday nearest the 
anniversary of the entrance of the United 
States into the World War would not be 
inappropriate perhaps for the considera- 
tion of such topics. 

“In so far as you honestly can, we of the 
Institute would be glad to have you ex- 
press your confidence in its purpose and 
your belief in the worthiness of its work. 

‘‘We should like to make that day the oc- 
casion of a quiet rally for peace and order 
through mutual understanding. We would 
let our members who live near by know 
what you are planning to do, if this seems 
good to you.” 

Several reasons motivated the selection 
of the second Sunday in April in 1987. 
This year it comes well after Easter and 
well before the Ferry Beach Reunions. 
The fact that this Sunday is the nearest to 
the declaration of war by the United States 
in 1917 makes this date not inappropriate. 
The Institute of World Affairs is not de- 
signed primarily for the discussion of the 
peace issue, but almost every fact brought 
out during its sessions bears heavily upon 
the problem of securing and) maintaining 
world peace. Each year one important 
discussion is devoted to this \ topic exclu- 
sively. 

Those responsible for the development 
of the I. W. A. appreciate the co-operation 
shown by those who have already re- 
sponded so graciously to this request. 

The third session of the Institute will be 
held August 14-21, 1937. 

The present intention is to make the 
formal courses as few as possible, while 
taking care not to lose the systematic 
character of the work that such an Institute 
as this should provide. While plans are at 
present tentative, it is expected that there 
will be one course on American Diplomacy 
and Its Results, in which again Professor 


Hubbard and Mr. Durkee will be heard, 
but which will differ emphatically from last 
year’s course. 

It is hoped to have a course dealing with 
International Economics under the guid- 
ance of Professor Mayer. He expects to be 
present. These courses will give many 
opportunities for conferences and informal 
discussions. Daily Round Table discus- 
sions on the important phases of world 
affairs are scheduled. Professor Andrews 
will be primarily responsible for these dis- 
cussions. 

It can safely be announced that Albanian 
Night will be repeated on a larger scale. 
A Greek Night is in process of preparation. 
Another National Night is projected. 

For full information about Ferry Beach 
send your address on a postcard, to the 
Dean, 68 Gray Street, Arlington, Mass., in 
order that you may receive the Ferry 
Beacher. 

The third in the series of belated bibliog- 
raphies in the Second Series issued by this. 
Institute is just appearing: International 
Development of Economic Institutions, by 
Prof. Joseph Mayer. Professor Mayer 
has been a member of the faculty of the 
Institute during both sessions. His help on 
this topic is bound to be received with due 
appreciation by all members. 

It is quite appropriate that this bibliog- 
raphy from Professor Mayer should follow 
that on Czechoslovakia, which is No. 2 in 
the present series. Dr. Josef Hance, an- 
other member of the I. W. A. staff, as well 
as an honorary member of the Institute, is 
at present Consul of Czechoslovakia in 
New York, but he has an interesting record 
as Czechoslovak Legionnaire, editor, writer, 
and diplomat. It is the intention of this 
Institute to publish once a year at least a 
bibliography devoted to a ‘“‘key-country.’” 
The industrial and economic progress of 
Czechoslovakia, as well as the staunch fight. 
that its leaders are making to uphold de- 
mocracy in Central Europe, is attracting 
more and more the attention of thoughtful 
Americans. 

The remaining issues for Volume II in 
these bibliographies are expected to appear 
before the end of the present academic year. 

It will not be possible to send bibliog- 
raphies to all members this year absolutely 
free, as was done temporarily for us last 
year by Dr. Roger F. Etz. Members and 
others desiring them may have the nine 
numbers of 1936-1937 by sending at once 
35 cents to the Dean at 68 Gray Street, 
Arlington, Mass. Something like five 
issues have already been arranged. Vol. L 
(1935-1936) may be secured for 4¢ cents. 

According to the precedents of 1935-36 
there will be another conference on Ways — 
of Securing World Peace. It is expected 
that Dr. Herbert E. Benton of the Com- 
mission on International Relations of the 
Universalist General Convention will pre- 
side, as on previous occasions. 
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A Theology for Christian Missions 


N calling his book* ‘‘A Theology for Christian 
Missions”’ Dr. White does not dodge two unpopu- 
lar words, but he uses them so that they are filled 

with light and beauty. 

Dr. Hugh Vernon White is a secretary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions. He is a California man, with degrees from 
Stanford, Harvard, the Pacific School of Religion, and 
other institutions. He was lecturer on logic at the 
College of the Pacific and assistant in the Department 
of Philosophy at Stanford. He has held pastorates in 
Honolulu and Stockton, and has been at work for the 
American Board for six years. Recently he spent a 
year or more on a trip around the world, visiting the 
mission fields. Five of the eight chapters of the book 
were given in substance as lectures at Andover-Newton 
Seminary before his last world trip. _Two were written 
after hisreturn. The final chapter, a kind of appendix, 
is a study of John Dewey and his “Common Faith.” 

Dr. White is a brilliant and interesting writer. 
He is the kind of scholar that institutions are looking 
for these days—a man who knows his subject and who 
is a great personality. 

We have come to know him well and to admire 
him and like him. 

He is a daring man because he deals with the 
mission field and all the problems of theology in a 
spirit of perfect freedom. He has to please nobody. 
But he will please and convince even some of those 
whose minds may not be entirely freed from the in- 
fluence of dogma, because a great faith and a deep re- 
ligious impulse show in all the studies. 

The subjects discussed sound conventional enough 
—“The Method of Missions,” “The Eternal Gospel 
and the Relativities of Culture,” ‘“What Is Central in 
Christian Missions,’ “The Basis for a New Apolo- 
getic,” ‘Three Ways of Salvation,” “The Christian 
Life Pattern,” “The Conquest of Selfishness.’’ The 
treatment of these subjects, however, is new, live, and 
fascinating. 

The book will put new heart into the missionary 
enterprise, because it will put more bedrock faith into 
the home church. It is emphatically a book for those 
who may have the idea that the new foundations are 
insecure or the new spirit of the church cold and 
doubting. 

In his opening chapter, Dr. White shows us the 
futility of the methods of force, of argument, of an 
assault upon our emotions, to extend Christianity. In 


*A Theology for Christian Missions. By Hugh Vernon 
White. A Religious Book Club Selection. Willett, Clark and 
Company: New Yorkand Chicago. Price $2.00. 


contrast he presents the methods of “witness” and 
of ‘friendship.’”’ Where we too often argue over the 
question as to how far our duty ought to carry us in 
friendly service to others, he tells us that the real 
question is: ‘“Does the church have the spirit of true 
friendship? The church that is a neighbor is a mis- 
sionary church, its impulse is the authentic Christian 
impulse to show friendship across all borders.”’ 

Of Christianity and culture as discussed by Dr. 
White we shall write later. 

Unflinchingly he goes to the root of the question of 
doctrine. Doctrine is not an end in itself. We err 
fatally when we make it an end. It is “a means of 
serving the total needs of man.” 

“The passion for gaining more and more adher- 

ents to a creed, for the honor of that creed and the cumu- 
lative proof of its truth and power, is sheer exploita- 
tion of man to make theological profit of him. Christ 
does not call upon us to die for a creed; he asks us to 
live for men and, if necessary, to die for them.” Creeds, 
he says, can stand on their own merits. They can be 
taught persuasively by anyone who lives their mean- 
ing. 
: So with exalting Christ or the church. ‘Why call 
me Lord, Lord, and obey me not,” said Jesus. And 
“Blessed rather are those who hear and who observe 
the word of God.” 

“It is perfectly clear,” says Dr. White, ‘what 
Jesus means by ‘doing the will of God.’ He means 
the kind of life described in the Sermon on the Mount.” 

Nor does he stop here. He examines the four 
major groups in the church—bibliocentric, Christo- 
centric, theocentric and homocentric, and, homocentric 
though he is, it is not as a naturalist or humanist in the 
common meaning of the words that he writes. But 
for him “the service of man is the service of God, and 
the Christ in whom the love of God for man and the 
love of man for God are made perfect is the chief in- 
spiration.”’ 

His chapter on the three ways of salvation deals 
with “Nationalism,” “Communism” and ‘“Christian- 
ity.”’ It is especially helpful just now. 

“The Christian Life Pattern” studies the many 
master passions of men who call themselves Christians 
but in whom large areas of living are untouched by 
Christianity. 

“The Basis of a New Apologetic” will be es- 
pecially helpful to our ministers and laymen face to 
face daily with the problems created by dogmatism 
both in our own church and outside. 

Thoughtful people in all of the churches are going 
to read this book. We hope that leading Universalists 
will not miss it. 
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THE TEACHERS’ OATH 


LEASE put in the Leader,” a subscriber writes to 
the manager, ‘‘for Leader readers, why teachers 
and eminent men who are loyal American 

citizens object to the teachers’ oath. Please give us 
some of God’s laws.”’ 

A representative to the Massachusetts General 
Court, who advocated repeal of the teachers’ oath 
law, said, ‘I am willing to march in the procession, but 
I am not willing to do the goose-step.”’ 

Teachers object to being separated from other 
citizens and made a special class whose patriotism has 
to be continually scrutinized. They especially object 
to the type of mind that makes the demand. Many 
of them look upon the oath law as an entering wedge 
for fascism. 

Probably ninety-nine percent of those opposing 
the teachers’ oath would be entirely willing to take 
the oath under ordinary circumstances. There is 
nothing in the oath that they are not glad to swear to. 
They object to the imposition of the oath by law at 
the demand of super-patriots. 

The mass of our people seems to be back of the 
movement for repeal. A few years ago a wave of 
hysteria swept over the country, making support of 
this type of legislation a test of patriotism. Now wiser 
counsels seem to be prevailing. Both houses of Con- 
gress in Washington have voted to repeal the act for 
the District of Columbia, and both houses of the 
Massachusetts General Court have voted to repeal 
the Massachusetts law. Technicalities or the par- 
liamentary situation make it possible for an aggressive 
minority to hold up final action in both cases, but we 
do not believe that they will prevail. 

And what are the laws of God that are involved? 
They are the laws that forbid setting a false patriotism 
up above allegiance to Him, which call upon a man 
not to bend the knee to autocratic human power, 
whether it wears the garb of devotion to any beloved 
land or not, which condemn suspicion, jealousy, mal- 
ice, clamor and lying, and which reveal to us the just 
and right ways in which we can work through a nation 
and serve mankind. 

* * 


THE EASTER MESSAGE* 


F we write at Easter time about the message of 
the springtime, we are called sentimental. If 
we take our stand on any great resurrection story, 

we are dogmatic. If we fail to say much about the 
immortal hope, we are classed as agnostic. 

Perhaps all these things are true to some extent 
about many of us, but the fact remains that it is hard 
to write about the beliefs that lie deepest in our hearts. 
Only once in a while are Easter sermons great sermons, 
and this is because there are so many better sermons 
floating around in the minds of the worshipers and 
lodged deep in their souls. The great sermons of 
Easter are apt to be in the music, in the flowers, in the 
silent attentive people, in the scripture with its match- 
less record of a great faith that sprang up among men 


(*Written for the Broadcast of the Massachusetts Council 
of Churches and the Greater Boston Federation of Churches, in 
the Boston Post.) 
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ages ago, in the memories of dear ones too worthy and 
beloved to be forever blotted out. 

It is hard to argue about Easter and its faith. 
Some way it seems to spoil it. No argument is ever up 
to the faith itself. Many arguments repel as often as: 
they attract. 

So why is not the greatest Easter message that. 
which makes us see the dignity, the glory, the beauty, 
the opportunity, of life and its tremendous possibilities. 
as yet unrealized? 

Why is it not’ one where the preacher simply says. 
“T believe?” 

The writer, at least, is one who is glad and willing 
to go ahead and make the great assumption that Jesus. 
made that there is a Father and a Father’s House, and 
that He is the kind of Father who in life and in death 
we can absolutely trust. 

Curiously enough, the writer’s doubts never have 
been intellectual. They have been moral. When he 
is mean, the whole scheme of things seems doubtful. 
When he tries and succeeds to some extent in being 
a brother to his fellowmen, the whole landscape of life: 
lights up. 

Perhaps what he was made Jesus see so much. 
Perhaps a more consistent doing of the will of God will 
open our eyes to the basic truth of the Easter message.. 


* * 


GROVER CLEVELAND 


N March 18, 1987, Grover Cleveland, had he lived, 
would have been a hundred years old. Cele- 
brations were held in various parts of the 

country, and a bust of Cleveland was put in the Hall 
of Fame, New York University. By the time that the 
first centennial of a birth comes around, political pas- 
sion has died down, and men can judge with righteous 
judgment. 

Grover Cleveland was no political genius, but he 
was a man who had a high conception of public office as 
a public trust. His name is almost a symbol for 
honesty, industry, fidelity. ; 

Likewise he had courage. He could face the 
bitterest opposition without yielding and without 
quailing. A contemporary called it “massive he 
strength.” It was more than that. It was the public 
expression of an unshakable devotion to righteous- 
ness. ‘‘Is the thing right?”’ Cleveland asked. If it was 
not right, or if it was merely a bit off color, Cleveland 
would have none of it. 

Not so fundamental, but indicative of something 
deep in his character, was his dislike of any false front, 
any kind of pose, or anything that set him up as a 
symbol. He was a democrat whose democracy was. 
ingrained and instinctive, and not a matter of mem- 
bership in a party that bore the name. 

The politicians never liked him, but the people 
always trusted him. 

We can not help wondering how he would have 
taken this Hall of Fame business if he had been here 
and in possession of his faculties. It couldn’t have 
happened, of course, because men have to be dead to 
go there. But if it could have happened he would 
probably merely have smiled grimly when he heard of 
it, and have taken up the next thing on the docket. 

His enemies repeatedly had Grover Cleveland 
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down and ended. But here he is in the Hall of Fame, 
and better than that, secure in history as one of our 
great Presidents. 

Allan Nevins, who wrote a Life of Grover Cleve- 
land, contributed to The New York Times an article for 
the centennial story in which he said: ‘“To speak only 
of Cleveland’s acts is likely to be misleading. In the 
last analysis, a great part of what he did was of less 
importance than what he was. His greatest heritage 
to the country was a heritage of character; his greatest 
lesson was a lesson of what moral courage, unaided by 
graces of personality or high gifts of intellect, may ac- 
complish. He stands almost alone in our history, and 
certainly alone in his own time, as a national leader 
who never once compromised with his sense of prin- 
ciple.” 

* * 


RE SIT DOWN STRIKES, ET CETERA 


E see no particular advantage to the church or 
country that would come from our taking 
sides in the Supreme Court fight, or any other 

question of method over which people are excited 
and about which many of them are doing their thinking 
with their passions. But this does not mean that we 
fail to see how economic and political questions im- 
pinge on religion. 

In spite of what one of our correspondents wrote 
recently, we are sure that we are right in denouncing 
sit-down strikes and in standing for enforcement of our 
laws. 

The most that can be said in favor of sit-down 
strikes and disobedience to court orders is that they 
are acts of war. In short, they are revolution. 

As a “Son of the Revolution” we differ from most 
“Sons” and “Daughters” in admitting the right of 
revolution. And we admit also the right and duty of 
government to put down revolution. 

It is serious business, however, for any group in a 
free country to decide to flout the law. There are so 
many other ways open in which to establish right. 
There is the way of conference, the way of arbitra- 
tion, the way of the courts, the way of the ballot 
box. 

We admit freely that courts have erred at times 
in ending labor disputes by injunctions. We admit 
that owners have erred by refusing to bargain with 
employees, by using methods of spying and reprisal, 
by not treating employees as fellow men and brothers, 
and all the rest of it—but our methods of government 
are adequate, and public opinion working through law, 
in our judgment, is adequate to establish justice in this 
land. 

The method of direct action is destructive of all 
individual rights in the long run. 

It is the duty of ministers of religion and of 
church members to stand against violation of law, 
and it is their duty to labor for just laws. 

We have scant patience with the fools who put 
either statutes or Constitution on a pinnacle where 
they are above being touched or even discussed. 

We are both amused and irritated by the hundred 
percenters who make genuflections as before an altar 
when they face the niche in the Library of Congress 
where the original Constitution is exposed to view. 
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We recognize that nationalism is a new religion in 
other lands and in embryo in our land. 

But just the same, we are sure that no crisis has 
arrived as yet to justify a revolution, that obedience 
to government is a duty, that the method of change 
in men and laws is right, and that both the men who 
violate law and the men who blindly fight all change, 
are equally a menace. 

* * 


RATIONAL, DEVOUT, AND PRACTICAL 


N our judgment the future in religion belongs to 
the liberals who are both rational and devout. 
Hugh Vernon White, whose new book we review 

in this issue, is an illustration. In him we find the 
philosophical mind, the reverent spirit, the practical 
bent. That makes his book of great significance, 
both in the mission field and at home. He is not merely 
saying that duty calls upon us to be interested in all 
races and cultures, but he is saying that the genius 
of Christianity demands it. 

Practically, the liberals who are so liberal that 
they want to drop the use of the word Christian are 
making a grave mistake. Most of them become spec- 
tators of rather than participants in the religious work 
of the world. Many of them have been so incensed 
by false dogmatic interpretations of Christianity that 
they have ceased to be fair to Christianity, ceased 
trying to penetrate to the heart of it or to make that 
heart understood. 

Dr. White gives us the heart of it, and in that 
heart there is personal religion and social religion, be- 
lief and good works, and in all of them a calm, dis- 
passionate, constructive study of what is actually in 
the hearts and minds of men who call themselves re- 
ligious. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
“Modernists,” says Dr. Orville A. Petty, “‘re- 
gard both dogmatic naturalism and dogmatic super- 
naturalism as handicaps to the ongoing of the social 
progress, and in turn are accused of being nebulous, 
self-careful, and inconsistent.” 


Catholic priests and cardinals and Protestant 
Confessional pastors are standing shoulder to shoulder 
against Hitler’s attempted control of religion. Now 
the mighty Roman pontiff speaks out against Hitler’s 
violation of agreements. 


We have a few “‘set folk” in this country besides 
those in Maine and Vermont, for the islanders of 
Rodanthe, North Carolina, celebrate Christmas on 
January 5, the eve of Epiphany, or the night before 
“Twelfth Night.” 


Fifty years ago the average annual wage in this. 
country was $347. Now it is $1,400. Wages are four 
times as high as they were in Civil War times, three 
times as high as in 1900, and twice as high as in 19138. 


The Edith Maxwell case in Virginia bids fair to 
become as famous as the Tom Mooney case in Cali- 
fornia. After all, something in the average man re- 
sponds to a call for a square deal. 
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Birth Control versus War 


Frederic James Dennis 


HE only effective check to war is birth control. 
Thus spoke Margaret Sanger when the writer 
interviewed her upon her arrival in California 

from a tour throughout the Orient. This is a most 
significant statement made at a time when the world 
at large is gripped by fear of another World War. 
Mrs. Sanger’s conviction can be analyzed in detail. 
Many authorities agree that the principal cause of 
war is population pressure. There are five important 
checks, voluntary or involuntary, that operate to 
cut down population pressure. 

One check is through famine, drought, flood and 
disease. The countries that best illustrate this are 
China and, to a less degree, India. With its esti- 
mated population between 350,000,000 and 480,000,- 
000, China at regular intervals suffers huge losses 
from flood, disease, drought and famine. A recent 
Associated Press dispatch in April, 1936, says that at 
least 2,000,000 face famine as a result of floods. 
Another item, appearing in The New York Times, 
quotes authorities as fearing for the lives of 15,000,000. 

India suffers periodic losses from the same 
reason. This check through natural causes, while 
operating now, can be regarded as only temporary. 
With improved organization, better agricultural meth- 
ods, engineering and other factors, which development 
of a country brings in its’ train, losses will eventually 
be cut down, but then population pressure will re- 
assert itself. It has already done so in certain of the 
larger Chinese and Indian coast cities, where contact 
with European civilization is close. 

Another check to population pressure, according to 
some authorities, is by means of emigration to colonies. 
Nations have tried to relieve surplus population at 
home by encouraging emigration. But, according to 
a careful résumé of this practice, by Warren S. Thomp- 
son, this cannot solve the problem. 

What have actually been the results in nations 
with colonies? The principal nations with colonies are 
England, France, Belgium, Holland, Japan, the 
United States and Italy. In the case of England, her 
“colonies” for the most part are independent domin- 
ions, such as Canada, Australia and South Africa. 
They have their own immigration laws which dis- 
courage colonists from England. Moreover, the 
Dominions have their own unemployment problems 
to consider. India attracts few English. 

In the case of France, there has been but little 
migration to her colonies. Few Hollanders move to 
the Dutch colonies in the East Indies. Belgium’s 
colonies in central Africa do not attract the white man. 
Japan’s emigration to colonies is not solving her popu- 
lation pressure at home. We know all too well how 
few Americans have gone to the Philippines, Porto 
Rico or Alaska. The case of Italy is quite significant. 
Fritrea has been held for fifty years and only about 
400 Italians have gone there to live, and only 30,000 
to Libya. Speaking of Ethiopia, Normal Angell, in 
his recent book (1936) says, “Mussolini, it is safe to 
say, does not want Ethiopia for colonies, but rather a 


struggle for power.” Angell, moreover, does not con- 


sider colonies any solution to population pressure. 

To sum up, we find that actually, in spite of in- 
ducements by.the home nations, emigration to colonies 
is a failure because it is handicapped by impediments 
impossible or impractical to remove, such as distance 
from home nations; restrictive laws against immigra- 
tion into the colonies (as in the case of Great Britain’s 
dominions), or unsuitability of colonies for reasons of 
climate—such as the East Indies for the Dutch, Africa 
for the French, Belgians and Italians, cold northern 
China (Manchuria) for the Japanese. However, as 
concerns the United States, although there is no ap- 
preciable emigration to our territories, we still have 
available land at home to absorb surplus population. 

Emigration to lands of foreign nations is now ac- 
tually forbidden by Germany and Italy. In fact, the 
stronger feeling of nationalism throughout Europe, 
added to the factor of raised immigration bars in 
nations formerly receptive to foreign immigrants 
(such as the U.S. A. and France for Italians), all tend 
to remove this safety valve for population pressure in 
nations of population density. Emigration thus 
proves itself an unsatisfactory check. 

Another check to population pressure is the 
ability of a nation to expand within its own home 
borders because of ample unsettled land. The chief 
large nations in which this check, at least for the pres- 
ent, is effective are Russia and the United States. 
So far as Russia is concerned, having the largest land 
area in Europe at its disposal, and Siberia besides, 
any population pressure is not apparent at the present 
time. However, in these two countries birth control is 
increasingly active as a check. 

Another check to population pressure is expansion 
through armed invasion and war. We have seen re- 
cent examples of this in Japan’s conquests on the north- 
eastern Asian continent, and in Italy, where Musso- 
lini has used the excuse of population pressure as 
justification for seizure of Ethiopia. Although death 
by war is in itself a population check, it cannot be 
justified on that ground according to present-day en- 
lightened humanitarian ideas. It is as much to be de- 
plored as the scourges of famine, flood, drought and 
disease which operate in China and India. But con- 
quered territory becomes part of an empire, or in 
effect a colony, and, as we have seen, colonies do not 
solve the population pressure of a nation. So we 
shall have to look further for a solution. 

Having discarded four important checks to popu- 
lation as unsatisfactory and unsuccessful, we are led 
to examine birth control as a promising solution. If 
we find birth control is an important check to popula- 
tion pressure, we can conclude that it is also a war de- 
terrent. In short, man is faced with the alternative of. 
either accepting recurring wars, the greatest man- 
made curse of all time, the cause of the pervading fear 
that now grips the world—or of universally adopting 
that important, peaceful, sure and safe population 
check, birth control. 

It is significant to note that three important and 
large nations—Italy, Germany and Japan—disturbers 
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of the world’s peace, are at the same time three nations 
where birth control is anathema. They alone are 
aggressive and are prepared and willing to solve their 
population problem through war; two have already 
made a start, and Germany is rattling sabers and gird- 
ing itself for military action. In truth, it would seem 
that the ingredients of population pressure and fo- 
mented birth increase are the correct recipe for that 
Devil’s concoction—War. 

If we examine this question from another angle, 
that of population density (number of persons per square 
mile), we find another interesting situation: three im- 
portant nations, Belgium, Holland and Great Britain, 
which have the greatest population density in the 
world, have birth control and are non-aggressive and 
peaceful. 

Belgium has the highest density of population— 
698.8, according to data in the World Almanac, 1936. 
Next comes Holland with 610.5, and third the United 
Kingdom of England, Scotland, Wales and North Ire- 
land, with 504.7. Highest density of population is thus 
apparently not inconsistent with a peaceful attitude 
when linked with the practice of birth control. 

Holland is a pioneer in birth control, having 
adopted it as a national measure over fifty years ago. 
It has proved successful in keeping down population 
pressure and discouraging aggressive war; the Dutch 
are in a fair economic condition with little if any un- 
employment. The physical result on the people is 
shown by the fact that men called for military duty are 
two inches taller than they were before birth control 
was adopted. 

On the other hand, when we consider the next 
three nations, ranking below Belgium, Holland and 
Great Britain—we find they are the three aggressive 
and militaristic nations of Japan, Germany and Italy, 
with population densities of 433.3 (Japan proper), 
360.7 and 349.1, respectively, which are strongly 
against birth control. Birth control effective in the 
first three nations but not in the last three, would seem 
to have a distinct bearing on warlike tendencies: the 
first three with the greatest population density of all, 
but with birth control, are peaceful; the last three, 
with less population density, and birth control for- 
hidden, are the aggressive nations of the world. 

As further indication that birth control has some 
connection with peace, certain nations, in addition to 
Holland, Belgium and Great Britain, are both peace- 
ful and have birth control in varying degrees: they 
are the United States, Russia, France, the Scandinavian 
countries and the British Dominions. While, unques- 
tionably, other factors enter into it, we find on the 
one side arrayed Japan, Germany, and Italy—nations 
where birth control is forbidden or sternly discour- 
aged; and on the other, most of the large and important 
nations of the world, where birth control is permitted 
or, at least, not seriously opposed. 

In one group of nations, Japan, Germany and 
Italy, we find the restrictions imposed by dictators 
and warlords (or established tradition and religious 
beliefs in Japan) tend to give rise to restlessness among 
the peoples. They find scarcity of food, overcrowded 
conditions, poverty and too many births an op- 
pressive burden. Yet, they are not allowed to help 
themselves in the one effective way possible. Propa- 


ganda, cleverly disseminated by the heads of govern- 
ments, calls for more and more births, and expansion 
through war as the false solution to increasing popu- 
lation pressure. The thoughts and time of these 
peoples are occupied and diverted with warlike ac- 
tivities—drills, parades and maneuvers. They are 
supplied with arms, taught to use them, and prepared 
to fight for, what is claimed to be, their very existence. 
The enemy is pointed out and personified to them as 
the nations beyond their borders, whereas the enemy 
is really at home in their own midst. Their rulers 
call for more territory—colonies—whereas what the 
peoples really need, if they were but allowed to think 
and discuss the problem themselves, is birth control 
and more birth control. 

In the larger group of nations, where birth control 
is effective, or is becoming so, whatever arming there 
is exists for defensive purposes, caused by alarm at the 
aggressiveness of the three trouble-making nations. 
Peace and gradual disarmament would come to the 
world at large but for the alarming threats of Italy, 
Germany and Japan. Man is by nature peaceful. 

There is still another force, favoring unrestricted 
births, which in many nations operates to increase 
population pressure, the forerunner of militarism and 
war. That force is a religious one, especially the 
Roman Catholic Church. (While it is true that, in 
the United States, some Catholics permit a form of 
birth control, as set forth in the book, “The Rhythm,” 
—at present this method is not sufficiently developed 
to be reliable, and medical authorities feel that much 
more study and research is needed before it can be 
used with confidence. This book, incidentally, is al- 
lowed to be sent through the mail, while the efficient 
and reliable methods sponsored by the medical pro- 
fession are, at present, forbidden handling by the 
Post Office.) The pro-war attitude of this church is 
shown by a quoted statement of Pope Pius XI, of 
August, 1935, referring to the war in Ethiopia. He 
said: ‘‘We cannot think of an unjust war; we cannot 
envisage this possibility, and we discard it delib- 
erately.”’ Only recently, also, on the occasion of the 
Italian celebration of the conquest of Ethiopia, church 
bells rang joyously throughout Italy, presumably 
with the approval of the head of the Catholic Church. 

Another aspect of the Catholic Church as an ally 
of Mars can be considered in its encouragement of 
prolific breeding. When the birth rates of nations are 
considered, it is found that in the majority of the 
countries with the fastest growing birth rates, the 
Catholic Church is the most influential and powerful 
religious force. Catholic Brazil has the highest rate, 
3.69 percent, followed by Cuba with 3.41 percent. In 
order of high birth rates, nations rank in this order: 
Brazil, Cuba, Uruguay, Dominican Republic, Argen- 
tine, Bolivia, Peru, Jugoslavia, Costa Rica, Siam, 
Salvador, Albania, Nicaragua, Mexico, United States, 
Netherlands, Chile, Russia, Japan, and Bulgaria. 
Of these, as Raymond Pear! has pointed out, fourteen 
of the twenty mentioned have the Roman Catholic 
Church as the prevailing religion. We know that these 
high birth rates will, unless checked, produce popula- 
tion pressure, and hence aggressive tendencies and 
war. As most of the nations in this list are Central 
and South American nations which have not been 
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noted for their peaceful tendencies, may we not cite 
the Catholic Church as a contributing factor? That 
church, with its attitude on war, as shown by its late 
pronouncements on the rape of Ethiopia, its antago- 
nism to real birth control, and its encouragement of 
high birth rates—must therefore be considered as 
favoring war or, at least, as promoting conditions 
favorable to war. 

We thus see that the issue before the world is 
fundamentally a choice between birth control and war. 
On the one side are arrayed the non-aggressive nations 
with birth control and on the other side three powerful 
militaristic nations with no birth control. Obviously, 
there are a number of smaller nations without birth 
control, which have not yet become powerful enough 
(and perhaps never will) to be a real menace to world 
peace. 

Progress in birth control in the United States is 
developing steadily, although handicapped by certain 
factors—such as church opposition and antiquated 
Federal laws. Throughout the nation, birth control 
clinics and centers are being established. ‘There are 
now 237 of such clinics; New York has thirty-six 
centers, California thirty, and Pennsylvania twenty- 
five. In Los Angeles County, California, thirteen 
clinics are in operation. The Woman’s Hospital of 
Pasadena, California, has what may be taken as a 
model. This hospital, founded to provide maternity 
care at low cost, saw early in its work the relation 
between prenatal care, confinement and contraceptive 
information as part of post-natal care. It now offers 
adequate birth control instruction to all mothers under 
its care, as well as to outsiders unable to pay a private 
physician. 

The importance of birth control to those most in 
need of it, the poor and unemployed, is illustrated by 
the following Associated Press report: 236,880 babies 
were born to families on relief between October, 
1982, and October, 1933, and during the four years 
ending in October, 19338, 1,612,891 babies had arrived 
in families on relief rolls. Obviously, relief without 
birth control is both unintelligent and futile. Families 
on relief have a birth rate of 210 per thousand. Where- 
as those not on relief showed a birth rate in 1932 of 
137, according to the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company Statistical Bulletin of August, 1935, cover- 
ing samples of population of four United States cities 
from 1929 to 1932. Moreover, as regards illegitimate 
children, it was estimated, in October, 1935, that 
about 100,000 such children were born each year in 
the United States. Birth control would do much to 
remedy this situation. 

More clinics would be established if the present 
Federal law permitted it. This law makes it a serious 
crime, with penalties of fine or imprisonment, for a 
physician to send birth control information to another 
physician through the mail. Yet laws of forty states 
permit physicians to prescribe contraception for pa- 
tients. The new bill would do away with inconsist- 
encies by permitting the use of the mails and common 
carriers for sending birth control information and 
supplies, but only to the medical profession, in states 
where physicians already are permitted to prescribe 
contraception. It is obviously only right and consist- 
cnt that the law be amended. Over 800 medical, re- 
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ligious, scientific and social organizations, many of 
them national in scope, have gone on record as advo- 
cating a change in the Federal laws. Proposed new 
legislation is now before both Houses of Congress: in 
the Senate a bill was introduced by Senator Copeland 
of New York, and in the House of Representatives by 
Representative Gassaway of Oklahoma, and these 
bills are pending before the Judiciary Committees of 
both Houses. (A recent report in The New York 
Herald-Tribune of December 8, 1936, states that a 
unanimous decision of the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals has been handed down approving the sale and 
carriage of imported contraceptives, which might 
‘“ntelligently be employed by conscientious physicians 
for the purpose of saving life or prompting the well- 
being of their patients.’”’ Mrs. Sanger’s comment as 
reported, was, “I think it’s a complete victory.’’) 

Not only is it important that these bills be con- 
sidered and passed to permit the proper agencies to 
help those most in need, the poor and unemployed— 
but also to enable this nation to ally itself completely 
and permanently with the truly progressive nations of 
the world, who are finding in birth control an antidote 
to aggressive war. 

Many eminent authorities on world population 
problems favor birth control. Raymond Pearl says: 
‘War is the most ineffective, cruel and foolish method 
by which society tries to relieve population pressure. 
Birth control is a thoroughly sound, sensible and, in 
the long run, effective method of meeting the same 
problem.” Professor Henry Pratt Fairchild, president 
of the American Sociological Society, another well- 
known authority, says: “If the unrestrained increase 
of population is to continue, and if the resulting wars 
are ‘just’ wars, then mankind is doomed to one long 
succession of wars .... until the whole human 
species is decimated.” And again, early in 1936, at a 
luncheon of the Foreign Policy Association in New 
York, he said: “A century of stationary population 
the world over would do more for the cause of inter- 
national peace than all the treaties and pacts that 
could ever be signed, and the means for this objective 
is the wide dissemination and full accessibility of 
scientific birth-control facilities.” 

In conclusion, we contemplate Germany, Japan, 
Italy—which are ready to “expand or explode,” in 
the words of the noted historian, Gaetano Salvemini. 
They encourage births to supply future cannon fodder. 
At this time, when the most engrossing fear before the 
world is the fear of war, with treaties proved mere 
scraps of paper, with the weakness of the League of 
Nations all too apparent, is it not the time to turn toa 
peaceful and certain solution? With world popula- 
tion estimated as trebling in 130 years—an average 
increase of ten millions—it is obvious that some sure 
check must be applied. Even in the United States the 
population has increased twenty-two millions in the 
last fifteen years. The population of the United States 
has increased, according to Professor Fairchild, over 
thirty times in 140 years prior to 1930. He considers 
that such an increase for the next 140 years would give 
us ‘nearly twice as many people as there are in the 
world today.’’ And that is the situation in a nation 
where population pressure is not yet acute! Which 
shall it be—birth control or war? 
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Preparation for Peace’ 
Robert Whitney Dennis 


SHORT while ago I listened to a lively discus- 
sion of a student group at Boston University 
on the question of whether or not the United 

States was so situated today that she would be able 
to remain a non-participant in the event of another 
World War. The subject is a live issue and one in which 
all Americans should take an immediate interest. If 
we are to find any solution at all to the question we 
must cast aside all our vain hopes, our fears, and our 
prejudices, else the result will reflect everything but the 
truth, the one thing we are setting out to find. 

Before attempting any answer to the problem, I 
think it would be wise to turn back the pages of his- 
tory and ask ourselves this question, ‘‘Is the United 
States any better prepared today to resist participa- 
tion in a major conflict than it was in the days im- 
mediately preceding the World War?’ I have given 
considerable thought and study to the question, and I 
am sorry to say that I do not feel that we are one 
whit closer to ultimate peace than we were some 
twenty years ago. 

There have been classified for us by the sociologists 
five different schools of thought that dominate society 
over varying periods of time. The school of thought 
that dominated America, and indeed the world, dur- 
ing these pre-war days was one of a so-called ‘‘‘fatalistic 
optimism.’ This school teaches that things are get- 
ting better and better in spite of ourselves, that, no mat- 
ter what we do, things will move up and up toward the 
inevitable millennium. It was this school of thought 
that made America, almost to a man, ridicule the idea 
that war would ever come to us. It was unthinkable 
that America would ever be drawn into the conflict. 

We know today how tragically wrong was this 
school of thought. We do not have to be reminded 
of the American blood that was shed upon foreign 
battlefields, nor of the living dead who were brought 
back and deposited safely away in the hospitals and 
asylums of the land, that we might not be perpetually 
reminded of the horrible mistake we made. 

What then was the matter with this school of 
thought? Are we to infer that such a philosophy was 
all bad, that there is nothing of virtue in it? I hardly 
think so. Our fault rested not in the philosophy we 
professed, but rather in the fact that we did nothing 
about it. It avails us nothing if we think things are 
going to be better and better unless we do something 
to make those things better and better. 

I have said that America is in no better position 
today to avoid war than it was twenty years ago. 
There seems to be a prevailing sentiment in the 
United States that, having made a mistake in 1917 
and 718, we have grown wiser and will profit by the 
experience of that mistake. If we were to make a 
canvass of the town in respect to the possibilities of a 
future war a substantial number would answer: “No 
siree! We made the mistake once, and by the heavens 
we'll not make it again!” 


*A sermon for Laymen’s Sunday, delivered in the Universal- 
ist church in Abington, Mass. 


Now I have no quarrel with such sentiment. It is 
fine. Itissincere. It is honest. But it is not enough 
merely to make splendid resolutions. That is too 
much the same thing as we did in 1916, 1917, and 
1918. 

Today, the countries of North and South Amer- 
ica are bending every effort toward peace in the New 
World. Millions of signatures have been secured as 
expressions of public disapproval of militarism. 
These movements deserve our hearty approval, but in 
themselves they will never ensure lasting peace. You 
know as well as I that if war threatened and all the 
avenues of communication, the radio, the theater, the 
newspaper, the magazine, and the thousand and one 
other channels, were opened to war propaganda, our 
little resolutions would go up the chimney with all the 
rest of the heat and smoke. 

What, then, are we to do? Is there no hope for a 
permanent peace? I’m sure that there is, but it means 
action, and immediate action. 

The first step, and it is by no means an impossible 
one, for we’ve taken twenty-one others just like it, is 
to amend the Constitution of the United States. 
Instead of giving to Congress the right to declare war, 
such a decision should rest in the hands of the people 
themselves. It is not right, I dare to say it is not 
Christian, for a mere handful of people, not one of 
whom will have so much as to lift a single gun or rifle, 
to decide your fate and mine, the fate of your son and 
the fate of my son! That august body may feel that 
the honor of the country is at stake, it may feel that 
the flag has been disgraced, it may even once more be 
fired with the resolve to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy. I don’t care how lofty may be its ideals, it 
should not be the sole arbiter between life and death. 
My Bible readings have taught me that there is only 
one such Being, and that Being is not the Congress of 
the United States of America. 

If such an amendment were added to the Con- 
stitution those who would do the fighting would have 
the opportunity of expressing their wishes. Mothers, 
fathers, sweethearts, and wives, those whose nights 
would be sleepless and fretful, whose days would be 
filled with constant fear and dread, those are the 
people who would determine the destinies of war. In 
the quiet of the voting booth, what answer do you 
think they’d give to a demand for war? Of this I am 
certain, if our boys were called upon once more to fight 
and die on foreign battlefields, the answer would be a 
positive and overwhelming no! 

The second and final step, for I feel that only 
these two are necessary to preserve lasting peace, is to 
take the profits out of war. 

A few years ago I read an article of intense appeal 
on the subject, ““War is a Racket,”’ written by Smedley 
Butler of the United States Marines. General Butler 
says in part: “War is a racket, possibly the oldest, 
easily the most profitable, surely the most vicious. 
It is the only one international in scope. A racket is 
described commonly as something that is not what it 
seems to be to the majority of the people. Only a small 
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inside group knows what it is about. It is conducted 
for the benefit of the very few at the expense of the 
masses.” The very few build huge fortunes. Some- 
times governments acquire additional territory, which 
territory is immediately turned over to the wealthy 
few for their profit and exploitation. The whole thing 
is a vicious circle, or, as General Butler calls it, it is a 
“racket.” 

So much for the profits; now who is it that foots 
the tremendous bill, a “bill that renders a horrible 
accounting of newly placed gravestones, mangled 
bodies, shattered minds, broken hearts and homes, 
economic instability, and back-breaking taxation for 
generations and generations to come?” 

First of all the soldier pays, and he pays the big- 
gest part of the bill. If there is any question about 
this, visit the veterans’ hospitals at home or abroad. 
In a single European country there are eighteen such 
institutions housing a total of 50,000 ‘‘destroyed 
men.” In Milwaukee, Wisconsin, alone, there are 
3,800 of these veterans. The chief surgeon of the 
‘Milwaukee hospital has said that the mortality rate 
among these men is approximately three times that 
of those who were not compelled to go to the front. 
‘The startling part of this revelation rests in the fact 
that many of these deaths were due not to physical 
in jury, but to mental impairment. 

When war was declared these boys with normal 
faculties and viewpoints were taken out of the fac- 
tories, the offices, the fields, the schools, and put into 
the ranks. ‘“There they were remolded, they were 
made over, they were made to ‘about face’ and to look 
upon murder as the order of the day. They were put 
shoulder to shoulder, and through the medium of mass 
psychology they were made into machines of slaugh- 
ter.’ We drilled them. We trained them. We used 
them for a couple of years. 

Suddenly we discharged them and told them to 
make another about face, only this time they had to do 
it without officers, without counsel, without propa- 
ganda, without mass psychology. We left them to 
their own resources. We expected that they would re- 
adapt themselves, only this time there were no band- 
playing, no parades, no flag-flying, no three-minute 
speeches. Thousands of these boys were unable to 
make that “about face’ alone. 

“In the government hospital at Marion, Ohio, 
there are 1,800 of these human wrecks in pens.” Five 
hundred are constantly under the care of nurses. 
They don’t look much like human beings. They 
aren’t human beings. You see, these are the men who 
are still paying for the huge fortunes amassed by the 
great industrialists, who during the war reaped profits 
as high as 1,800 percent. 

Don’t think for a moment that the profiteers and 
war-lords are at all satisfied with the physical and 
mental suffering of these men. Not at all! They have 
devised ways and means by which the soldier can help 
pay the dollars and cents bill as well! 

Back in the Civil War days soldiers were offered 
bonuses for fighting, indeed, the money was frequently 
demanded before the men were willing to enlist. An 
enlistment was worth somewhere in the vicinity of 
$1,200. 

In the Spanish American War this system was 


Then what happened? > 


changed. When an enemy vessel was captured prize 
money was offered and divided up among the men. 

Now, however, the “prize system’ has been 
greatly improved upon. It was found that the war 
costs could be materially reduced if the government 
withheld the prize money and conscripted the soldiers 
anyway. But we didn’t take everything away from 
the soldier, rio, not everything. We went into the 
medal decorating business. Napoleon once said that 
“men positively hunger for decorations.” We must 
have had a great amount of confidence in Napoleon, 
for we went into the business on a grand scale. It was 
a good business, too, for the government found that “‘it 
could get soldiers for much less money because the 
boys liked to be decorated.” 

When the World War broke, the war lords were 
faced with the delicate problem of conscription. There 
were thousands of protests to this system. The problem 
was a serious one, but it was solved at last by the use 
of propaganda. The boys were made to feel ashamed 
if they failed to enlist! 

Next it was decided to make the soldier help to 
pay for the war. He was given a salary of $30 a 
month. Half that sum was deducted from his pay in 
order to support his dependents back home, that they 
might not become charges upon the country. Then 
he was made to pay a form accident insurance which 
amounted to $6.60 a month, leaving a balance of less 
than nine dollars. But that wasn’t all! “The most 
crowning insolence was yet to come. He was virtually 
blackjacked into paying for his own ammunition, 
clothing, and food by making him buy Liberty Bonds. 
Most of the soldiers got nothing at all on pay days, but 
they bought $100 Liberty Bonds, and when they got 
back from the war and couldn’t find work we redeemed 
them for $84.00. Incidentally, the soldiers bought in 
all something like two billions of dollars worth of these 

nds.” 

Can we do anything to prevent future outrages 
upon our people? I can assure you, and I quote from 
authority, that the war-makers in this country are do- 
ing everything in their power to make these outrages 
not only easier to perpetrate, but bigger and grander 
in scope. Harold E. Fey in a recent article in The 
Christian Century says: “A plan has been developed by 
a commission of sixty experts known as the Industrial 
Mobilization Plan. It has been worked over for a 
period of thirteen years. This plan provides for uni- 
versal conscription of all man power over eighteen years 
of age, and the regimentation of the entire productive 
mechanism of the nation. It has been worked out 
with such refinement of detail that the legislation 
which would put the plan into effect is drawn up ready 
for introduction into Congress at a moment’s notice in 
the event of a national emergency.” 

During the last war there was a definite draft age 
from eighteen to forty-five, but under the new system 
the sky is the limit. During the last war there were 
definite exemptions for conscientious objectors, but © 
under this system no male can possibly be excluded. 
The whole thing from beginning to end reeks of fascist 
regimentation. If it succeeds, the Bill of Rights, which 
to all Americans is the very essence of democracy and 
freedom, will have died and been buried. 

We don’t hear very much about this plan. The 
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sixty experts who worked thirteen years over it aren’t 
very anxious to give it an airing, but just wait until 
the hysteria of war strikes us, and it will be passed 
as a national emergency act without the slightest 
trouble. 

What are we going to do about it? I don’t know. 
But I do know what can be done about it. The Con- 
stitution can be amended. It passes all comprehen- 
sion how we could become so stirred up about the 
Eighteenth Amendment that we abolished it by add- 
ing another, and we are content to sit idly by while a 
situation develops which should stir our very souls. 

In many ways our country is the grandest nation 
on the face of the earth. We, the people, hold in our 
hands the power to change or add to the Constitution. 
My message to you this morning, and I hold it to be 


the most urgent I could possibly bring, is to exercise 
the privilege which is yours. 

Thomas Jefferson said that we are ‘endowed with 
certain unalienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; ... . that 
when any form of government becomes destructive 
of these ends it is the right of the people to alter or 
abolish it.” 

I am sure that if that great statesman were among 
us today he would agree that we, the people of the 
United States, are endowed with certain unalienable 
rights, that among these are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness; that when any part of the Con- 
stitution which governs these people shall become 
destructive of these ends, it is the right and duty of 
the people to alter or abolish that part. 


I Accept the Nomination 
Charles R. Joy 


the Rev. Oswald E. Helsing of Chicago, but 

with the subsequent encouragement of others, 
papers have been circulated nominating me for the 
presidency of the American Unitarian Association. 
The by-laws of the Association require that such nomi- 
nation papers should be signed by “‘fifty adult voting 
members, of whom not more than five shall be mem- 
bers of any one constituent church.” The papers 
which Mr. Helsing has just filed with the secretary of 
the Association contain ninety-three signatures, from 
twenty-two constituent churches. These signatures 
come from all parts of the country, from the Pacific 
Coast and the Atlantic Coast, from the Middle West 
and New England, from Canada and the deep South. 
The hesitancy which I have felt hitherto about com- 
mitting myself to Mr. Helsing’s courageous venture is 
removed by the volume of this expression of confidence. 
To Mr. Helsing, and to all those who have associated 
themselves with him in this action, I express my pro- 
found gratitude. With humility of heart, and with a 
prayer to the Most High that I may become worthy of 
the trust imposed in me, I hereby accept the nomina- 
tion. 

I accept this nomination because I believe that 
there are vital issues at stake, that can be served by a 
friendly contest. These issues far transcend in im- 
portance myself and my future. In this statement I 
shall try to present some of these issues briefly and 
clearly, and in any discussion that follows upon this 
presentation I hope that the utmost good will will 
continue to prevail among us. 

The first issue is one of fairness. Those who have 
been intimately acquainted with the spirit of the men 
who have served the Association in these recent years 
have been deeply troubled by the indiscriminate 
accusations of inefficiency, autocracy, and high-handed 
methods, which have emanated from the Commission 


Faas the sole initiative of one of our ministers, 


‘of Appraisal. They are aware of the unfairness, the 


inaccuracy, and the superficiality of the Commis- 
sion’s report upon the organization and administration 
of our business. I feel very strongly that vigorous 
protest should be made against the injustice which 
seems to have found final expression in the demotion 


and dismissal of faithful servants of the Association. 
I cannot believe that our churches wish to make of its 
officials scapegoats for the failure and weakness of or- 
ganized religion everywhere today, casualties of a 
depression which the Commission never mentions as a 
possible explanation of some of our ailments, a de- 
pression for which, of course, the officers of the Asso- 
ciation were in no way responsible. 

The second issue is one of fitness. The president 
of the Association should be trained, whenever pos- 
sible, for that high and difficult post in the actual ser- 
vice of the Association. Only so can he win a knowl- 
edge of the very intricate work of the denomination, 
and of churches and conditions in all parts of the 
country, for which that office calls. Moreover, the 
experience and wisdom of the officers of the Association 
should be carefully utilized and conserved until the 
proper age of retirement is reached, unless they have 
proved themselves incapable of administering the 
trust imposed upon them. If the plans now proposed 
are carried through, men invited to serve the Associa- 
tion may no longer look forward to that service as an 
honorable, unbroken career, but must consider it an 
interruption to their regular vocation. 

The third issue is one of faith. To the dismay of 
some members of our fellowship the question of Dr. 
Eliot’s humanism has recently been raised. I see no 
reason why this question should not be frankly dis- 
cussed without concealment on the one side, or vitu- 
peration on theother. Dr. Eliot proposes to be a leader. 
It is, therefore, important that we should know where 
he would lead us. He has made no concealment of his 
own faith. In the sermon which he contributed to the 
volume, ‘“Humanist Sermons,” edited by Dr. Curtis W. 
Reese, at the time of the humanist controversy, Dr. 
Eliot states plainly: “It is because I believe that hu- 
manism can serve these human needs far better than 
any other sort of faith that I hold it myself and preach 
it from this pulpit.’”’ This does not mean that Dr. Eliot 
does not use the term “God,” as those who have heard 
him preach well know. In his published sermon 0.1 
“The Reality of God,” he states that we may rightly 
use the word as “‘the symbol of our loftiest aspirations 
and as the pledge of our devotion to the truth.”” But 
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it does mean, as he says, that he with all other human- 
ists has laid aside “once and for all the idea that re- 
ligious truth has any source other than his own human 
intelligence,’ and that the term “‘God”’ is for him only 
a word-symbol which he finds it convenient to use for 
human values. In a 1930 sermon, published in The 
Christian Register, Dr. Eliot states also, though this is a 
secondary matter: ‘I do not believe in personal im- 
mortality. . . . The passionate desire for the survival 
of an individual life seems to me a relic of the childish 
days of early humanity.”’ That these are not outgrown 
convictions on Dr. Eliot’s part seems to be indicated in 
the chapter on “Doctrine” of the Commission’s Re- 
port, where Unitarian agreements are summed up, 
despite the evidence, in exclusively humanistic terms, 
and all those values in religion which the theist con- 
siders supreme (God, prayer, communion, immortality) 
are casually relegated to the realm of “Unitarian Dis- 
agreements.”’ 

The question of the right of a humanist to a 
place in our free fellowship does not arise, nor is there 
any question of Dr. Eliot’s sincerity and integrity. 
The only question that does arise is whether the time 
has come when the Unitarian fellowship wishes to be 
represented by a president whose religious views seem 
to be at variance with those held by the vast majority 
of our people, approximately nine-tenths of them, 
according to the Commission’s own estimate in its 
study of values. Professor Pratt of the Commission 
said that the “two things most stressed by our re- 
spondents as the most important values of religion 
were belief in God and human brotherhood.” Why, 
then, was the belief in God omitted from the Commis- 
sion’s summary of “Unitarian Agreements’? 

It is my profound conviction that the Unitarian 
fellowship has no future apart from a belief, so well ex- 
pressed in the statement of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, in the “Living God, our Father, and our 
Friend.” I agree with Professor Pratt that “‘the great 
majority should stress more openly and heartily our 
common and positive faith” in God. This God must 
be more for us than a convenient synonym for our 
aspirations. So long as this great majority believes 
as it does we should be led by one to whom God is a 
glowing Presence, a Presence with whom we may con- 
mune, and from whom guidance and strength may 
come. 

Some of my closest and best loved friends are 
humanists. Four of my associates in the work of the 
denomination are humanists. I love them, learn from 
them, and gladly work with them. Nevertheless, I 
believe that to choose as the spiritual leader of our 
fellowship one who holds humanist convictions, or 
even one who occupies some ill-defined middle ground, 
as it has been called, is to lose the battle by default. 
It was the Commission itself that said: ““We have lost 
sight of the basic truth that leadership is possible only 
within a group that shares a common faith and a 
common enthusiasm.” The common faith of our 
fellowship is its strong loyalty to God. We must have 
a leader who shares that faith with us. 

This is frank speaking. It is intended to be frank. 
‘There is, however, no venom in it. It is simply a 
plain proclamation of the faith that is in me, and of 
my deep yearning for the fellowship I love. 
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The fourth issue is the future of our fellowship. 
Because, with an honesty and candor which I like in 
others and try to show myself, I have openly criticized 
certain aspects of the Report of the Commission of 
Appraisal, some of my friends have concluded that I 
am an unyielding opponent of the Report, and a con- 
sistent defender of the administration to which I be- 
long. This is not true. I recognize many weaknesses 
in our work at present, I have been eager that the Com- 
mission of Appraisal should find these weaknesses and 
present constructive suggestions to us. I have done 
my best to assist the Commission at every point in 
its work. With many of its conclusions and recom- 
mendations I am in full agreement. I, too, am trying 
to face the new day. But we must face the new day 
strengthened and made wise by the old day. There 
must be no sharp break with the past. The values 
of the old administration, which are many, must be 
carried over into the new. 

The reforms suggested by the Commission, more- 
over, are to my mind shallow reforms. They do not go 
to the root of our weakness. I can not agree that 
changes in organization, upon which so much stress 
has been laid, are at all fundamental. Our weakness 
is not an administrative weakness: it is a spiritual 
weakness. The new day will come for us only as we 
reconsecrate ourselves to God and to all that belongs 
to his service. Nothing else matters much. This 
matters supremely. 

Again, I am convinced that all our resources should 
be devoted to the strengthening of our local churches, 
so completely forgotten in the Report of the Commis- 
sion. ‘“‘What is there in this voluminous report to 
help me in my parish work?” asked one of our ablest 
ministers in despair. It must be admitted that there 
is little if anything. I am not, then, in favor of the 
Commission’s plans which call for large increase in 
overhead administration expense until our churches 
are strengthened in their work. The establishment 
of new departments manned by paid secretaries at 
headquarters, and the appointment of new regional 
workers in the field, will be possible only at great ad- 
ditional cost, and at the sacrifice of our local churches. 
It is a mistaken policy. I am in favor of a genuine 
decentralization, not of the half-way costly measures 
advocated by the Commission. 

Upon these issues that I have raised there may be 
sharp differences of opinion. But let there be no 
animosity among us. We are still a democratic or- 
ganization and majorities decide. 

We are facing a critical moment in our history. 
The decision we make will have far-reaching effects, 
not only on our own fellowship, but also on those other 
liberal fellowships with which we have had such close 
associations in the past. Already they are making 
manifest their friendly concern in our plans and pur- 
poses. 

More vital and important than ever before are the 
interests committed to all of our free churches, what- | 
ever their name may be. We must make clear the 
value and the reasonableness of a vital faith in a 
living God. I have given my life to that work. I 
would continue to do so wherever opportunity per- 
mits. May God give us all courage and wisdom and 
faith! 
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Two Interesting Peace Meetings 


Herbert E. Benton 


BRIEF report of two “peace” meetings, held 
recently in New York at the call of the Com- 
mission on International Justice and Good Will 

of the Federal Council of Churches, may be of interest. 

The first, a morning session, was attended by the 
regularly appointed members of the Commission. In 
this group the Universalist representative holds a 
“consultative” capacity, as our church is not a part 
of the Federal Council. 

The first matter presented at this meeting was a 
report on Military Training in Schools and Colleges. 
The speaker was Mr. Johnson, secretary of the com- 
mittee concerned. He reminded us that in 1936 
$1,250,000 was appropriated by Congress for the es- 
tablishment of new units of the R. O. T. C. For 1937 
$1,000,000 is asked for the same purpose. 

This increase is at least partially balanced by the 
action of the legislature and governor of North Dakota, 
in which state military training is no longer compulsory 
in the state university and agricultural college. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology, also, 
after more than seventy years of compulsory training, 
is to make such training optional for a trial period of 
two years. While this is encouraging to those who feel 
that such training should not be compulsory, Mr. 
Johnson warned his hearers that the same trial plan 
was tried in Ohio State University with unfortunate 
results. It will be recalled that the authorities ques- 
tioned the sincerity of some twenty students who 
appealed to be excused on conscientious grounds. 
Nearly half the applications were refused, and the 
students were told they must either take the training 
or leave the university. Most of them chose the latter 
alternative. The opinion of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Training seems to be that such a plan cannot 
succeed unless any who desire are excused whatever 
the reason. At M. I. T. the students will be required 
to take a course in international law or a kindred sub- 
ject. 

Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, authority on Latin 
America, who went to the recent Pan-American Con- 
ference at Buenos Aires as special adviser to the 
United States delegation, drew a most heartening pic- 
ture of what he called the spiritual gains attained at 
the conference. 

He declared that a lofty religious note was struck 
by President Roosevelt in his speeches at Rio de 
Janeiro and Buenos Aires. This same note was heard 
frequently throughout the conference, and culminated 
perhaps in the high mass celebrated on the Saturday 
preceding adjournment. The members of the con- 
ference seemed to feel that they were engaged, in a 
large degree, in a religious crusade. (And in this we 
shall all surely agree.) 

Dr. Inman asserted that, while the Argentinian 
delegation blocked certain proposals that would have 
resulted in closer co-operation between the American 
republics, yet there were two achievements that were 
very notable and promising. The first was the very 
evident willingness of the United States delegation, 
and of most of the others as well, to accept the policy 


of give and take. There was no attempt to dictate, 
to demand that plans presented must be accepted in 
toto. For this most commendable attitude the credit 
is largely due to Secretary Hull, who was an out- 
standing figure throughout the conference, and whose 
great influence was always on the side of harmony and 
unity. 

The second significant achievement was the adop- 
tion of the provision for the interchange of students 
among the republics. This policy aims at the further 
development of cultural relations, which already are on 
a higher level than ever before. This will demand 
action never taken by the United States, as Congress 
will be requested under the terms of the act to appro- 
priate money to pay the expenses of the students we 
shall send to the other nations. Such an appropriation 
deserves general approval. 

It was voted to approve the following recom- 
mendation: 


The Department of International Justice and 
Good Will of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America heartily commends President Roose- 
velt and Secretary of State Hull for their share in pro- 
moting the Inter-American Peace Conference and 
carrying it through with outstanding success. 

In order that the high purposes of the Conference 
may be carried to their practical conclusions, we urge 
our government to implement still further its Good 
Neighbor policy by ratifying the treaties adopted by the 
Conference and making the plans and appropriations 
necessary to put them into effect. 


After considerable discussion regarding the policy 
of the United States toward the Philippine Islands, it 
was voted to adopt the statement issued by the Na- 
tional Peace Conference, and to notify President 
Roosevelt that the Department strongly approves this 
action of the Peace Conference. That action is as 
follows: 


Whereas, the program of compulsory military 
training and wide-spread military preparedness, which 
has been inaugurated in the Philippine Commonwealth 
by an American Military Mission under the leadership 
of General Douglas A. MacArthur, is subversive of 
democracy, conducive to the formation of dictatorship, 
and disruptive of the peace of the Pacific, and therefore 
will defeat the will of both the American and Filipino 
people that the political tie between the two nations 
shall be severed, and ; 

Whereas, the peace of the Pacific and economic 
stability of the Philippines can be much more surely at- 
tained by other means, therefore be it 

Resolved, that we urge the United States Congress 
to recall the American Military Mission which has recom- 
mended and supervised the inauguration of the present 
preparedness program in the Philippines, and be it 
further 

Resolved, that we urge President Roosevelt to pro- 
ceed at once to carry out Section II of the Philippine 
Independence Act, which requires him ‘‘to enter into 
negotiations with foreign powers with a view to the 
conclusion of a treaty for the perpetual neutralization 
of the Philippine Islands,’’ and be it further 

Resolved, that we urge upon Congress such adjust- 
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ments of the Philippine Independence Act as shall (a) 
arrange the commercial relations between the United 
States and the Philippine Commonwealth so that the 
transfer to an independent status will not prove too 
great a strain on the Philippine economic system, and 
(b) repeal the provision by which the United States may 
retain naval bases in the islands after 1946. 


The afternoon session, held in the same room, 
comprised practically the same persons that met in the 
morning. But this time they met as peace repre- 
sentatives of various denominations, with the vital 
objective in view of endeavoring to discover some new 
technique that will enable the churches to conduct their 
peace education more effectively. 

The question proposed for discussion was: 
“Should each church have a peace committee and how 
can it best function?” 

The remarks made by the members of the group 
indicated that there is no uniformity among the 
churches. Apparently very few denominations seek 
to have local peace committees, and the number of 
such committees is not large. A few denominations 
have peace commissions financed by an adequate 
budget. These publish various forms of literature for 
their own churches, which are also available for 
churches in other denominations. 

This developed the fact that there is at present 


no clearing house, no agency from which those de- 
siring peace material may procure all that is available. 
Now it is necessary to communicate with the individual 
church headquarters. 

The most constructive action of the afternoon was 
the vote requesting the Federal Council to set up such 
a clearing house. This will be of vast assistance to 
any who desire to obtain the best and most recent 
material. If the plan works out, every agency that 
publishes such material will file copies with the Fed- 
eral Council’s Commission at 105 East 22d St., New 
York City. Thus one of the most obstinate hurdles 
in the way of obtaining helps to peace education will 
be removed. 

It is hoped that the Federal Council’s Commis- 
sion will be able to issue regular bulletins giving in- 
formation as to new material. This will be available 
to all who desire. And surely there will be a wide de- 
mand. This is just what most of us, not only indi- 
vidual churches, but young people’s societies, Sunday 
schools, etc., have been looking for. 

While waiting for the fruition of this plan those 
who desire some new and good material will do well to 
write to the Missionary Education Society, 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. This society has material for all 
age groups; not only lessons for study, but peace 
projects also. 


Among Children’s Books 


Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


IVE years ago the Bookshop for Boys and Girls 
published a book called “Realms of Gold,” con- 
taining 796 pages and covering five centuries 

of the business of publishing children’s books. Last 
fall a supplement to “Realms of Gold”’ appeared, bear- 
ing the title “Five Years of Children’s Books,” and 
covering the five years which have elapsed since the 
appearance of the first volume. This new volume, 
giving the same sort of material, and the same propor- 
tion of space to each book, contains 599 pages. The 
implications are clear, and are substantiated by in- 
vestigation: the last five years of the history of the 
publication of children’s books have seen almost as 
many new books appear as appeared in the whole 
history of published children’s books up to that time. 

Out of this superabundance of material, some 

good, some bad, some “harmless but of little value,”’ 
we who are interested in giving children the best of 
modern children’s books must choose; and the task 
is not as easy as it was when the field was more limited. 
Looking at the problem from two viewpoints—first 
from the side of the church school worker who wants 
to use the best supplementary material that can be 
found, second, from the angle of the parent who wants 
to build up a love of good literature in the home— 
what are some of the books which have been appearing 
of late that we might have utilized? In this discus- 
sion I should like to suggest a few of what seem to me 
the outstanding books, with some indication of how 
they may be useful. 

There is one other point which should be con- 

sidered: what interest does this book have for the 
child? Little has been done in the field of experimental 


investigation to determine what types of books are 
best liked by children, what kind of illustrations are 
most pleasing to children, or what size and format the 
book should have. However, reputable publishers 
do keep rather closely in touch with what little work is 
being done, and from this point of view we have to 
leave ourselves, for the present at least, in their hands. 
Books included here are books which, through the re- 
ports of librarians, or through personal observation, 
have been known to appeal to children. 

What are some books that may be used in the 
home, by the family as a whole, to give a sense of 
solidarity, in that in these books there is something 
that the family may enjoy as a whole? For children 
over eight I think we must mention first the latest book 
in the most excellent series that Maud and Miska 
Petersham have been doing for Winston, “The Story 
Book of Foods from the Field.’”’ As in the case of the 
three previous books of the series, it presents briefly 
but accurately something of the story of wheat, corn, 
rice, and sugar (these four are covered in this volume; 
the other volumes cover transportation, homes, and 
various other materials and foods). The details are 
fascinating and make good reading for all the family. 
The books themselves are beautifully illustrated; as a 
man from a rival firm was once heard to remark, 
“These are the kind of books I should like to have — 
grown up with.” Music is another thing the family 
can enjoy as a group, and here one might mention the 
simple music for commonly known nursery songs (not 
all Mother Goose rhymes), “The Songs We Sing,” 
by Hendrik Willem van Loon, published by Simon 
and Shuster. Another type of thing that the family 
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can do in groups is to participate in various “hand- 
crafts” or “hobbies,” whatever the type of name you 
prefer to attach to work of this kind. ‘Children of the 
Handcrafts” (Viking), by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, is 
an excellent book to introduce some such project 
with, for it includes stories about the beginnings of 
handcrafts in America, and deals with various of the 
older handcrafts. Another book for family enjoyment 
if by chance the family lives in New York or is con- 
templating a trip there next summer (and one need 
not mention the advantages of preparing the children 
for trips that are to be taken), is the charming tiny 
book “William and His Friends,” by Elizabeth Nara- 
more, another Viking book. This little book contains 
pictures of a number of the animal statuettes found in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, excellent pictures 
(unfortunately not in color), with very short but il- 
luminating descriptive statements. 

Then again, there are often problems which arise 
in the home: the necessity of teaching children to care 
for their pets, the gentle suggestion of attitudes that 
are considered of value, and the teaching of the right 
kind of humor. (The child who has laughed at humor- 
ous books with the family has a wholesome background 
from which to view the “humor’’ presented elsewhere, 
a background the “funny papers’ cannot give.) 
Maemillan has a charming little book about a kitten 
called ‘“‘Mittens,’”’ by Clare Turlay Newberry, which 
will charm children and suggest watchfulness over their 
pets. Incidentally this was chosen as one of the “Fifty 
Books of the Year’? by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. And although the kindness to animals 
in “The Tail of the Sorry Sorrel Horse” is a kind not 
apt to be needed, the lesson remains, and this is one of 
the better books of humor for children up. to nine. 
(Elizabeth Honness, Thomas Nelson Sons.) A 
“scientific study of laughter-situations’”’ which appeal 
to kindergarten-first grade children is the basis on 
which the situations are established for Wilson, Pennell 
and Davis’s “‘Wiggles, a Funny Little Dog’ (Houghton 
Mifflin Company), and the simple language of few 
words will be a boon to mothers looking for easy reading 
material for children who are not making rapid progress 
of learning to read. 

One of the things that a church school teacher can 
always do with profit is to suggest books for children 
to read in connection with, but in addition to, the work 
of the church school. Particularly if the teacher will 
take the trouble to secure the books, either from friends, 
her own library or the public library, and have them 
for children to take one Sunday and report on the 
next week, she will find juniors and intermediates 
not only willing, but eager, to do some extra reading. 
Children of this age are frequently omnivorous readers 
and are as willing to read good books as any other 
kind. (I remember once giving a junior girl Edna 
Bonser’s “How the Early Hebrews Lived and Learned’”’ 
to report on one short section; she returned breathless 
the next Sunday and said: “Haven’t you some more 
books like that? The stories were swell.’’ She never 
would have looked under the heading “Bible Stories” 
in the Children’s Room at the library.) 

There are at the present time some excellent 
books presenting rather complete views of life in other 
lands. One of the most beautiful children’s books that 


I have ever seen is Kate Seredy’s ““The Good Master’ 
(a Viking Press publication), which tells the story of a 
year in a little girl’s life spent on a farm-estate in 
Hungary. Its customs of the land, its touches of re- 
ligious festival, its understanding of human nature, 
give a rather complete picture of this foreign culture. 
Beyond that it is both well written and superbly il- 
lustrated. In these days when there is distrust, and 
even hatred, of many of the European countries, it 
would seem of value to use some of these books when- 
ever they can be made to have any connection with 
the study that is going on. Learning to love a country 
through its “‘book-children”’ is a valuable foundation 
on which to build world friendship. The more a coun- 
try is distrusted, the more we should let our children 
read of it through books. Ludwig Bemelman has 
written a book which is, as Anne Carroll Moore says, 
“a book which is the City of Bruges.’”’ One almost 
feels that he too was in Bruges while reading ‘‘The 
Golden Basket.”’ (Viking.) 

One of the charming tiny books that appeared at 
Christmas time is of value throughout the year, al- 
though it is a Christmas story, and that is “A Star 
for Hansi,’” by Marguerite Vance, a Harper and 
Brothers book. A little story of Germany, full of honest 
and fine sentiments, it teaches in the midst of a story 
the distinction between hoarding on the one hand and 
saving until there is something which is worthy of the 
money which has been so cherished. 

For slightly older children much of the feeling of 
a country can come from a knowledge of its folklore 
(and high school students will find a new interest in 
the “fairy stories” they have read in the past when 
approaching them from this angle). For such a group 
there is a distinguished new book dealing with a class 
of fairy tale and folk lore which has not had much 
attention. This is James Cloyd Bowman and Marjory 
Bianco’s “Tales from a Finnish Tupa.’”’ These two 
authors have adapted the tales as translated from the 
original sources by Ali Kolehmainen. This is an Al- 
bert Whitman book. In mentioning fairy stories one 
cannot resist including the new edition of Grimm’s 
folk tales, with illustrations by Wanda Gag. This is 
called simply ‘“Tales from Grimm,” and is a Coward- 
McCann publication. Although Hans Christian 
Andersen’s fairy tales are not folk literature, but rather 
literary fairy tales, they have, perhaps for that reason, 
a great many uses in indirect lesson teaching. Con- 
sider the value of his story of ‘“The Flax’’ as an Easter 
lesson. There is an utterly charming new edition of 
Andersen’s “Fairy Tales and Legends,” illustrated by 
Rex Whistler and published by the Oxford Press. 
Then, too, there is Post Wheeler’s “Albanian Wonder 
Tales,” collected while he was American Minister to 
Albania, a Doubleday, Doran and Company book. 

There are certain books which should probably 
be in any church school library, available for use when 
wanted. Among these one might mention, although it 
is utterly foreign to Universalism, Eleanor Farjeon’s 
“Ten Saints,” with illustrations by Helen Sewell (Ox- 
ford). On those occasions when a question about some 
of these saints arises there is value in having a book 
which is as sympathetic and lovely as this. Mac- 
millan has brought out “The Junior Bible,” edited by 
Edgar J. Goodspeed, with fifty-two illustrations in 
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black and white, which, although modern in technique, 
have a real reverence of spirit to them. The illustra- 
tions are by Frank Dobias. Again one might mention, 
although this has been published a little longer, “A 
Round of Carols,’”’ with music arranged by T. Tertius 
Noble, a collection of thirty-four carols of all seasons 
and for all ages. This is also an Oxford book. 

One could go on among the new books, for there 
are many that are good. There are now two high 
points in the children’s book world: Children’s Book 
Week, which comes every fall, and the Children’s 
Spring Book Festival, which is being sponsored by 


Minding Our 


John T. 


OMETIMES we are admonished to mind our own 
business when we are doing precisely that. 
Sometimes the words, “He attends strictly to 

his own business,” mean that he does not attend to his 
business, but has fallen down on his job. 

And what is my business? This question seems 
as natural to me as the question “Who is my neigh- 
bor?” When Amos rebuked greed and judicial cor- 
ruption, he may have been minding his own business 
more truly than when he tended the flocks and gath- 
ered the fruit. Were these persons minding their own 
business: Nathan, when he rebuked King David? 
Paul, when by reasoning of righteousness, temperance, 
and judgment to come, he made Felix tremble? Saint 
Telemachus, when he leaped into the arena and 
stopped the combat? Luther, when he nailed the 
theses to the church door? Garrison, when he cru- 
saded against slavery? Susan B. Anthony, when she 
demanded that the ballot no longer be withheld from 
the women? 

One may talk about one’s self too much. I feel, 
however, that those who write for the Leader tell too 
little about themselves. I rejoice always in the “Cruis- 
ings.” They are really human. Pardon me, dear 
reader, if I tell about myself. 

I have had the honor of making my living by 
farming, railroading, teaching and preaching. I have 
tried to be diligent in business. I have had other im- 
portant business in several states, for I have been some- 
thing of a stranger and pilgrim on the earth. I have 
often spoken when my friends said I ought to keep 
silent, I have rushed in where I might well fear to tread. 
It has sometimes been my strength as well as my pain- 
ful duty to sit still when I wanted to rise and speak. 

Once I heard these words from the pulpit: “Elijah 
shut up the heavens so that there was no rain for three 
years and six months. I can do the same. If you 
people do not change your ways, I shall ask God not to 
send any more rain until further notice.’”’ My business 
at that time was the teaching of Latin and history, 
but that was not all. Others who thought as I did 
could keep silent, I could not. Others did sit still, I 
did not. Let me here and now say that I would enjoy 
reading from the pens of our brethren some accounts of 
their conflicts with religious cruelty. I know some 
are the survivors of hard-fought battles. 

In West Virginia about thirteen years ago I went 
to church and heard an address on ‘“Americanism.”’ 


The New York Herald-Tribune, instituted for the first 
time this spring in an effort to encourage publishers 
to release some of their material in the spring rather 
than saving most of it for fall publication. Public 
libraries have many of these books, and book stores 
are surprisingly patient about letting you stand in 
the aisle while reading book after book until you find 
just those you are looking for (sometimes they even 
find you a chair). So if we want the best among the 
many good books we need take only a little time and 
effort to see what there is, and choose that which best 
fits our purposes. 


Own Business 


Fitzgerald 


These words are unforgettable: ‘I am one hundred 
percent American. (Applause.) I long to see the time 
come when the Stars and Stripes will float over no one 
that does not worship our God and read our Bible.” 
(Long applause.) 

I was engaged to teach Latin, history, and civics 
then. I had other business also. I got the floor. I 
told the congregation that our Jewish and Moslem 
neighbors were as much entitled to the name American 
as the Christians were, that to drive them out of the 
country, or to wish to do so, was un-American and un- 
Christian. Our Jewish and Moslem neighbors needed 
no defense of mine. They wereinno danger. My heart 
was moved with compassion for the blind, deluded 
people who were ready to follow blind leaders toward 
the inevitable ditch. If to sit still was my strength 
then, I was weak. There was some talk of prosecuting 
me for disturbing public worship—falsely so-called. 
My friends said I ought to mind my own business. I 
had some decided convictions, however, as to what 
constituted my business. 

I spent eleven years in the ministry “down in 
Carolina.” I did my best in teaching, preaching, 
comforting the sick and dying, and burying the dead. 
I had other very important business there a few years 
ago. A backward-looking group met and passed some 
resolutions. They demanded that certain persons be 
not allowed to speak at the State University—Bol- 
shevists, Communists, Socialists, and so on. I held 
no brief for any of these. JI was impelled, however, 
to ery out against intolerance. If William Morris 
had been living then, the reactionary group, “basking 
in the unearned increment of ancestral greatness” 
(thanks to Dr. W. L. Stidger for the phrase), would 
not allow him to read his poems at the university. 
The sons and daughters of the Old North State must 
not hear the author read these words from “The Day 
Is Coming’ — 


Why, then, and for what are we waiting, 
When there are only three words to speak, 
We Will It, and what is the foeman 

But the dream-strong Wakened and Weak? 


I am not discussing the philosophy in these lines; but 
I stake my literary reputation on the assertion that 
the poetry is sublime. 

The British statesman, John Morley, after visiting 
our country about thirty years ago, said: “The pres- 
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shops, open directly on to it. 
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ence of ten million colored people in the Southern 
states constitutes one of the most gigantic, complex, 
far-reaching, and most nearly insoluble problems that 
ever confronted any people anywhere.” I thank Mr. 
Morley for his sympathetic understanding. If I have 
not contributed something to the solution of this 
problem, it is a comfort to me at least to know that I 
have tried to do so. My soldier father followed 
General Lee from Seven Pines to Appomattox. He 
followed Citizen Lee after the surrender. He accepted 
in good faith the results of the Civil War. When 
Robert E. Lee was president of Washington College, 
now Washington and Lee University, a colored man 
was charged with a crime. There was talk of lynching 
the “nigger,” “darkey,” or “coon.” Lee said, ‘Let 
us see that the man has a fair trial.’”’ I think all will 
agree with me when I say that the Negro problem is 
some of my business. I have just read that our colored 
friends in a North Carolina community have purchased 
their own truck to haul their children to school. 
“Honor to whom honor is due, credit to whom credit 
is due.’ We have looked too much at the faults of 
the colored man, we have seen his virtues too little. 

I have a notion that churches might do well to 
mind their own business. But what is a church’s 
business? We can all agree this far: A church should 
be in our midst as one that serves. Service is our title 
of nobility, our passport to greatness. I read that 
Euclid Avenue Baptist Church in Cleveland aspires 
to be the greatest down-town church on earth. They 
fully understand that to realize their ambition they 
must serve. 

It seems to me that the Universalist church in 
Fitchburg is serving wisely and well by means of the 
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Open Forum. I have before me the program of the 
Fitchburg Community Forum, sent me by our dear 
friend Kapp. How I wish I could have heard John 
Haynes Holmes, Rabbi Edward L. Israel, and others! 
How I wish I could hear Dr. William Pickens on 
“America’s Race Problem,” and Dr. Jerome Davis on 
“Capitalism and Its Culture.’”’ Some of these speakers, 
like myself, may have some queer ideas about attend- 
ing to their business. 

I believe there will be almost one hundred per- 
cent agreement with the editor, who says in The 
Christian Leader of January 23: “The forum is based 
on a great idea. It is a safety valve for disaffection. 
It is a teacher of true patriotism. It is an educa- 
tion.” 

The editor, however, does not go so far as to say 
that the forum is an indispensable activity for a 
church. 

Washington Gladden says ‘‘a church is a power- 
house.”’ I passed by a power-house early one morn- 
ing. The electric current being generated there was 
transferred to the homes where the morning meal was 
being prepared. The trolley cars were transporting 
thousands to their work, the factories were humming 
with electric activity. The young man in the power- 
house, however, kept right on with his work of gen- 
erating the electric current. Of what use was the 
current if it was not applied to the homes and fac- 
tories? But if the power-house had been neglected, 
if the dynamo had broken down, where would be the 
electricity to transmit? 

All suecess to the churches in the work of generat- 
ing love, friendship, and good-will. May the currents 
everywhere be applied in the best possible way. 


Tokyo Taxi 


June Coolidge Cary 


THOUGHT that I should miss driving a car when 

I came to Japan, but I have found that taxis 

make both a necessary and a thrilling substitute. 
Here it is the taxi rather than the privately owned and 
operated car that is the commonplace. For one thing 
taxes are very high; for another, I feel that even were 
cars inexpensive taxis would be preferred. And with 
good reason. 

Tokyo, so large that it seems endless, is a city of 
contrasts. The main business centers are irrefutably 
“modern,” as to buildings, boulevards, transportation 
—general atmosphere. Throughout the city weave 
generously designed roads. They seem to me, how- 
ever, to be wide breathing-spaces cleared in the closely 
packed and more typically Oriental areas. 

The minute you leave one of the main highways 
you plunge immediately into a confusing labyrinth 
of streets so narrow that it is a marvel to me, and even 
to those who have lived here much longer, how auto- 
mobiles ever get through them. In general a typical 
one is about the width of a very narrow one-way 
street in Boston. The houses, whose anterooms are 
There are no side- 
walks here. Instead, on either side is a rather deep 
gutter, sometimes open, sometimes covered with 
wooden or cement slabs. To add to the fun, unsym- 


pathetic obstructions like telephone poles, vegetable 
stands, and post-boxes resembling gigantic red hy- 
drants, protrude—not to mention shifting swarms of 
bicycles, children and shoppers, all mildly indifferent 
to the bleatings of an automobile. I have worked out 
a private theory that drivers consider all this in the 
light of an obstacle race. 

In volume the traffic can’t begin to compare with 
America. I haven’t yet seen a really good traffic jam 
with cars and trucks, all tooting raucously, tied up 
solid for blocks. But, as you may rightly guess, Japan 
gives some wonderful substitutes. 

A taxi ride offers variety. Suppose we hail a 
cruising taxi on a broad street. We have taken flight 
almost before the door is closed. We barely miss three 
gentlemen engaged in conversation, we swoop about 
a small child wandering tentatively towards the car- 
tracks, we slither in front of a bus, we jam to a stop on 
a red light—and I rocket toward the windshield. I 
am saved from this horrid end only by the car’s jump- 
ing forward with a brisk grinding of gears. As I re- 
gain my balance against the side window, I stare 
briefly into the stunned countenance of a dignified 
pedestrian humiliatingly deprived of his cigarette 
as we grazed by him. We wheel around a traffic 
circle at a speed of forty miles an hour, race down a 
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boulevard, stop not at all while we turn into a narrow 
street full of shoppers. We abate our pace only when 
we are in immediate danger of running down an ob- 
stacle, moving or otherwise. 

The driver’s horn, muffled by law, makes a 
drum-beat accompaniment to the sharp clatter of 
geta, the irregular crackle of voices, the high wavering 
call of peddlers. Just ahead is a motor-cycle with a 
two-wheeled trailer piled high with vegetables packed 
in straw. It is almost out of the road—but not quite. 
The taxi horn moans patiently and a crowd gathers, 
mainly, I think, to stare at the foreigners, for surely 
such impasses are too common to arouse excitement. 
Despite the blockade, a bicycle with a tremendous 
bundle on the back edges by. The owner of the 
obstacle appears to haul his vehicle two inches out of 
the way; our driver sucks in his breath very audibly 
(in the approved fashion) the better to concentrate, 
and gets us through with half an inch to spare on either 
side. Gauged like a craftsman! 

On this small street lined with shops are kimonoed 
housewives buying gleaming fish from markets glisten- 
ing with frequent waterings; or vegetables from 
stands riotous with the deep orange of persimmons, 
the purple of sweet potatoes, the white of giant horse- 
radishes (dicon), the orange of carrots two feet long, 
the red of polished apples. If it is a rush hour—early 
morning, noon, or late afternoon—we are forced to 
worm our way hopelessly outnumbered through crowds 
of uniformed students. Children as usual are in 


abundance. 


Having navigated the reefs and shoals here, we 
swing sharply into another street, just barely missing 
a telephone pole that sticks out beyond a high stone 
wall. This is residential, slightly narrower, perhaps, 
but much freer to crowds—and very quiet. Probably 
the only sound is the melancholy horn of the O-Tofu 
man, trotting along in his tight breeches, his two 
wooden kegs suspended from a long bar over the 
shoulder. The houses are protected by high fences of 
bamboo and shrubbery, wood, or stone. Gates open 
allow tantalizing views of entrances framed with 
beautiful arrangements of trees and bushes. (‘Bushes’’ 
seems an almost sacrilegious term, so trimly kept are 
they.) No stereotyped rows of depressing two-family 
houses; each one is refreshingly different. 

As we burst on to a boulevard again we whirl 
about a bicycler intent upon delivering a meal in the 
three-tiered tray which is balanced aloft on one up- 
raised hand. As an automobile, catapulting in from a 
side street, cuts directly in front of us, I close my eyes 
and pray that the Oriental is justified in his fatalism. 
Apparently all went well, for we are drawing up with 
an abrupt skid of tires at our destination, where we 
alight, grateful—in good part for the fact that we 
were not driving. 

Perhaps you will say that I am just now used to 
riding in taxis; perhaps you will suspect that I am still 
a bit dazed by this Orient. True, both; I insist, how- 
ever, that I have quite truthfully given a sketchy 
“impression” of a ride which is not untypical, and far 
more likely to be average. 


The Religion of a Lover of Nature 


Frank S. 


HIS year we celebrate the centennial of the birth 
of John Burroughs, America’s great literary 
naturalist. 

l first became acquainted with Burroughs’s 
nature writings when I was a student at Middlebury 
College, where as one reads about the beauty of nature 
one can experience it abundantly, in a college town 
where one can see the sun rise over the Green Moun- 
tains and set back of the Adirondacks. 

I first learned to know about his religious views 
at the Meadville Theological School, when it was lo- 
cated in northwestern Pennsylvania, where I went to 
prepare for the Unitarian ministry. His book, “Ac- 
cepting the Universe,’ was published when I was a 
theological student. It led me to read all that Bur- 
roughs had written, and all that has been written 
about him. 

He was born on April 3, 1837, in Roxbury, New 
York, and was brought up on a farm in the Catskills. 
When a young man he was for several years a teacher in 
the district schools. Afterwards, for a number of years, 
he held a position in the treasury department in 
Washington. While thus employed he began to write. 
He left the capital city and went to live at Riverby 
on the Hudson, spending his time in writing and in 
working on his farm. He lived a long and happy life, 
dying on March 29, 1921, a few days before the 
eighty-fourth anniversary of his birth. 

His own books include: “Accepting the Uni- 
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verse,” “The Light of Day,” and “The Last Harvest.” 
The following books are also of value: “The Life and 
Letters of John Burroughs,’ by Clara Barrus; ‘““The 
Heart of Burroughs’ Journals,’ by the same author; 
“John Burroughs Talks,” by Clifton Johnson; and 
“The Religion of John Burroughs,” by Clifford H. 
Osborne. 

We can learn from Burroughs’s own writings of 
the orthodox Christian background of his boyhood 
home and church. In the course of the years he freed 
himself from many of the views of his conservative 
parents and friends and became a liberal. 

In “Accepting the Universe’ we find a clear and 
simple declaration of his idea of deity. “God is Na- 
ture and Nature is God.” In this connection, in 
another essay in the same volume, he says: “Nature is 
the one supreme reality, the sum total of the visible 
and invisible bodies and forces that surround us, out 
of which we came, and of which we form a part.” 

In “The Last Harvest” he says: “I have not tried, 
as the phrase is, to lead my readers from Nature to 
Nature’s God, because I cannot separate the one from 
the other. If your heart warms towards the visible 
creation, and towards your fellowmen, you have the 
root of the matter in you.” Burroughs calls himself a 
pantheist. 

In the opening essay of “Accepting the Universe” 
he writes of the ethical life of man: “Do your work, 
deal justly, love rightness, make the most of yourself, 
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cherish the good, the beautiful, the true, practice the 
Christian and heathen virtues of soberness, meekness, 
reverence, charity, unselfishness, justice, mercy, single- 
ness of purpose; obey the commandments, the Golden 
Rule, imbue your spirit with the wisdom of all ages, for 
thus is the moral order of the world upheld.” 

Of Jesus he emphasizes his ‘‘unique and tremen- 
dous announcement of the law of love, and the daily 
illustration of it in his life.” 

Of the Bible he says: ‘‘Convince me that the his- 
torical part of the Bible is not true, that it is a mere 
tissue of myths and superstitions, that none of these 
things fell out as recorded; and yet the vital, essential 
truth of the Bible is untouched. Its morals, its ethics, 
its poetry, are forever true.” 

What does he think about prayer? In “The Faith 
of a Naturalist,” in “Accepting the Universe,” he says: 
“Communing with God is communing with our own 
hearts, our own best selves, not with something foreign 
and accidental.’”’ In his final volume, ‘The Last Har- 
vest,” printed posthumously, he wrote: “There is no 
answer to prayer in the heavens above, or in the earth 
beneath, except in so far as the attitude of sincere 
prayer is a prophecy of the good it pleads for. Prayer 
for peace of mind, for charity, for gratitude, for light, 
for courage, is answered in the sincere asking. Prayer 
for material good is often prayer against wind and 
tide, but wind and tide obey those who can rule 
them.” 

Although he often spoke against the narrowness 
of the theology of so large a portion of the Christian 
Church, Burroughs helped to support an orthodox 
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church near his home. There was no liberal church 
near by. Clifton Johnson quotes the naturalist as 
saying that at times he was conscience-stricken that 
he did not attend church more regularly. 

Johnson says that the naturalist looked on per- 
sonal immortality as a possibility. That he had no 
hope is alleged by Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten, in a pam- 
phlet on “The Religious Thinking of John Burroughs.” 
In his essay on “Facing the Mystery” Burroughs tells 
us he is looking for more light. 

In the same essay he expresses himself on social, 
or if you prefer, influential immortality. About this 
immortality of influence he writes: ‘But what is the 
fruit of the flower of human life? Surely not the 
grave as the loose thinking of some seems to imply. 
The only fruit I can see is in fairer flowers, or a higher 
type of mind and life that follows in this world, and 
to which our lives may contribute. The flower of life 
has improved through the ages—the geologic ages; 
from the flower of the brute it has become the flower 
of the man. Something goes out, or may go out, from 
us that will help forward a higher type of mankind.” 

His poem, “Waiting,” was written when he was 
only twenty-three years old. It can be interpreted 
as referring to personal or to influential immortality, 
or to both. It can also be interpreted as referring to 
those who are separated not by death, but by distance 
only. Here is the last stanza: 


The stars come nightly to the sky, 
The tidal wave comes to the sea; 

Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 


Religious Value of the Community Theater 


Anne L. Corbitt 


NE growing institution which inevitably will af- 
fect society, and which is, therefore, of religious 
potentiality, is the Community Theater. It is 

estimated that the Little Theater Groups in the 
United States have increased from sixty to two thou- 
sand in the past fifteen years, and the Federal Theater 
Project has added tremendous impetus to this awak- 
ened interest in drama. There is no question but 
that these Community Theaters will wield an im- 


- portant influence on a large percentage of our people; 


the only question is whether the influence will be stimu- 
lating and salutary. 

Religious drama is accepted as having unques- 
tionable merit by most religious persons, but unfor- 
tunately it does not always have literary merit. Re- 
ligion has entered literature through the avenues of 
poetry, history, prophecy, letters and prayers, rather 
than through drama; perhaps this is an explanation of 
the paucity of really excellent religious plays. Even 
the biographical type of religious play, except for 
those centering around Christ or Paul, israre. Another 
reason for the scarcity of superior religious drama is 
found in the fact that our best playwrights seldom write 
religious plays. Such plays as James M. Barrie’s 
“The Boy David’ and George Bernard Shaw’s ‘Joan 
D’Arc” are exceptions. Writers of religious drama al- 
most invariably write plays which are consciously 
religious, plays which suggest that religion is a weighty 


burden and a saddening duty, rather than a source of 
joy and power, of illumination and peace. 

Religious plays as such are omitted from this dis- 
cussion of the religious value of the theater. Classical 
drama, too, is omitted, not because it is lacking in re- 
ligious value, but because its merit is less frequently 
brought into question, and because people in general 
see a dozen current productions to one classic play. 

The interrelation of dramatics and religion is a 
part of the interrelation of religion with everything 
else. An advertisement for the new magazine Chris- 
tendom in the January Harper’s runs like this: 

Christendom is inspired with the belief that we are 
at the opening of a new creative era in world culture; and 
that the middle walis of partition which separate the de- 
partments of our culture from one another, and religion 
from all of them, must be broken down. 

Man is not body, soul, and spirit, but a unity, is 
the contention of Aldous Huxley in ‘‘Eyeless in Gaza.” 
Says Dr. Miller to Anthony, the intellectual, ‘Every 
man is a unity, but you have artificially transformed 
the unity into a trinity, one clever man and two 
idiots . . . . man is a democracy where the majority 
rules.”” Alexis Carrel, too, in “Man the Unknown,” 
reiterates man’s essential wholeness: “Man thinks, 
invents, loves, suffers, admires, prays, with his brains 
and all his organs.” The physician recognizes that 
man is an entity when he takes it for granted that 
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faith, frame of mind, environment, are important in 
the curing of physical ills; the minister recognizes that 
physical well-being is essential in building up the inner, 
spiritual reserves of man. The religious life of man 
cannot be separated from the life of man as if it were 
a unit complete in itself. The spiritual is interrelated 
with the physical, intellectual, moral, in every human 
being. 

Fred Eastman would classify as having religious 
value any drama “which exalts the spirit, sheds light 
on a spiritual struggle, or challenges the will to right 
wrong.” 

Many modern plays deserve inclusion in this 
category. “Winterset,” by Maxwell Anderson, stands 
out as a play which clearly has all the characteristics 
required by Eastman. All the people in the play, ex- 
cept the girl Miriamne, and her kindly old Jewish 
father, are people driven by their memories. Mio, 
who might have been the son of Vanzetti, is embittered 
by the haunting memory that his father was con- 
demned to death unjustly. He seeks the judge; he 
seeks the criminal who did the killing; he seeks for 
evidence. He finds them all. He finds Judge Gaunt, 
also driven by a memory, the fear that years ago he 
condemned an innocent man to death. Now he is an 
old man who goes about jabbering of justice and the 
law. Mio finds Trock. Trock it was who stole the 
pay-roll, for which crime Mio’s father died. Trock 
spends his days in further killing—killing those who 
know his guilt and threaten to reveal it. Mio finds 
Garth. Garth, who witnessed all and did not speak; 
Garth who loved his life and violin more than he loved 
justice, truth. Now he cowers at home, fearing Trock 
will kill him next. 

Plays such as St. John Ervine’s “John Ferguson,” 
whose title character suggests a modern Job; T. S. 
Eliot’s “Murder in the Cathedral,” a beautiful poem 
depicting the murder of Thomas a Becket; John Hay- 
den’s “Lost Horizons,’ a gentle fantasy which be- 
comes a vivid argument against suicide; such plays are 
the sort of which one can say without fear of con- 
tradiction, “This play has religious value.” “This 
play pulls men out of their puny, selfish, selves into 
larger, nobler, selves.” 

Unfortunately we do not yet have sufficient data 
to know, in many instances, whether a play is up- 
lifting or demoralizing, or whether the same play might 
be uplifting to some persons in the audience and de- 
moralizing to others. 

“Within the Gates’ was barred in Boston. Yet 
some critics thought it a play of beauty and power. 
“Tobacco Road” was filth, degradation, profanity, and 
nothing more, to some; to others it was a challenging 
ery to right a social wrong. Pirandello’s “Right You 
Are’ depresses one into feeling that truth is elusive 
and meting out justice impossible; others confer 
on Pirandello the Nobel prize for literature. One 
notes in “Idiot’s Delight” that the scene with the six 
blonde dancing girls and the “‘hoofer’” is amusing and 
clever; that the leading lady is a Russian who tells lies 
with amazing facility and grace; that the same lady 
sells her charms to a munitions millionaire in exchange 
for furs, security, and creature comforts. Others re- 
member as the keynote of the play the scene in which 
this same charming Russian liar casts her own welfare 


to the winds and flays the munitions maker with men- 
tal images of the horrible results of his murderous 
trade. Those remembering this scene see the play as a 
gripping indictment of war. ‘Dead End” is a vivid 
enactment of how keen-witted, active, underprivileged 
youngsters become gangsters. The play portrays the 
peril of slum environment to society at large, and if the 
Golden Rule is not outmoded the play is one of real 
religious import. But there are those who find the 


' play objectionable. 


We need.to know more about the influence of 
drama on the spectator before this subject can be dealt 
with, with any degree of sanity and intelligence. It 
is as futile to condemn a play as evil because it is ugly, 
as it is to find a play laudable because it portrays a 
phase of reality. 

Regardless of our present inability to tell whether 
a play is of value without fears that our judgment is 
fallible, plays of unquestionable merit can always be 
found. Whether the tremendous increase in com- 
munity drama shall result in the production of cheap, 
shoddy, inferior plays, will depend entirely upon the 
type of persons who interest themselves in our com- 
munity theaters. Those who believe that individual 
betterment is contingent upon social betterment would 
do well not to ignore this rapidly-growing social in- 
stitution. 

In his introduction to 
Anderson says: 


“Winterset” Maxwell 


Men have not been altered by the invention of the 
airplane and the radio. They are still alone and fright- 
ened. . . . Science may answer a few questions for 
them, but, in the end, science itself is obliged to say that 
fact is created by the spirit, not spirit by the fact. ... 
We shall not always be as we are, but what we are to 
become, depends upon what we dream and desire. The 
drama, more than any other art, has the power to weld 
and determine what the race dreams, into what the race 


will become. 
* * 


Devotional Meditations Day by Day 


Milo G. and Josephine B. Folsom 


Amos, Hosea and the First Isaiah lived in the eighth century 
B. C., ina time when the kingdoms of Judah and Israel were under 
the rule of kings who were forgetting their loyalty to Jehovah, 
when Assyria was gradually descending on the little kingdoms, 


when worship was degenerating into mere formalism, when pros-. 


perity had brought its train of extremes of wealth and poverty, 
when social injustice and careless living were rife. Human nature 
has changed little since those days, and similar conditions prevail 
in the world today. It is profitable to meditate on the warnings 
these prophets gave as they spoke “‘in the place of Jehovah,” and 
apply some of their conclusions to our modern problems. 


Monday, April 5 

Read Amos 5 : 4-9. 

The ancient Israelites were warned, time and again, against 
the sins of injustice, greed and materialism, whether found in 
the hearts of the mighty or of the lowly, in the king or in the 
peasant. They heeded not the warnings, and it took suffering 
and national disaster to bring them to repentance. It was a hard 
lesson to learn and one that was easily forgotten in the times of 
prosperity. God has not changed. Injustice, greed and ma- 
terialism bring their own reward, whether it be to the individual, 
society or nation. Why not face the facts? It is nota pleasant 
realization. There is no escape from the law of action and reac- 
tion. The old prophet said, “Seek Jehovah.”’ Jesus said, “Seek 
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-ye first the Kingdom of Heaven and all these things shall be added 
unto you.” Is our generation going to be wise enough to learn, 
without more painful experiénce, to put first things first? 

Prayer: Thou art always pointing out the cost of selfishness 
and materialism. We learn so slowly to put our physical needs 
in the background and to master our selfishness. Help us to 
understand, as we pray for our nation and for all nations, that 
they may seek first His righteousness, and that this must be the 
first objective of our own personal living. Amen. 


Tuesday, April 6 
Read Amos 5 : 10-15. 


No one doubts the magnitude of social injustice abroad in 
‘the land today just as it was in the eighth century B. C. In our 
country of plenty we find hunger, poverty, millions in want, we 
see children denied their birthright of childhood and education, 
we know that many face the sunset days of life in insecurity, 
dreading the dependence on charity while a comparatively few in 
number wallow in luxury and excess wealth. This makes us 
realize that somewhere conditions are not as they should be. 
‘Somehow we have not reared a social structure as it should be 
‘built. Is it prudent to keep silent? How far shall we progress 
-with such a policy? ‘Hate the evil and love the good, and estab- 
lish justice in the gate.’’ This takes courage. These times de- 
‘mand bravery. Where are we standing? 

Prayer: Almighty God, if we are inclined to believe in the 
“sacred rights of property,” to value “‘things’”’ more than souls, to 
-desire our own comforts at the expense of the suffering of our 
fellowmen, open our eyes to see the social inequalities and show 
cus the way to bring in brotherhood and justice among men. 
Amen. 


Wednesday, April 7 
Read Isaiah 8 : 13-22. 


Substituting for God! Do we realize how much of this is 
done today by the quacks who are preying upon our credulity, 
our ignorance and superstitions? Every fortune-teller, every 
astrologist, every necromancer, who pretends to reveal the plans 
of God to us, is substituting a fraud for God. Why are we per- 
mitting them to have such a hold onus? “Be still,’’ says the 
Psalmist, “and know that Iam God.” These substitutions will 
never appease our hunger for God. They will never satisfy our 
yearning for Him, which is inherent in our very being. 

Prayer: O God, forgive us for the sins of our ignorance and 
for our following after false gods. We know we put too much trust 
in riches and that we are prone to feel, sometimes, that science 
supplies all that is necessary for mortal life and happiness. Turn 
our wandering feet back into the paths of reality. Teach us to 
love Thee as we ought to love, with all our hearts, with all our 
minds, with all our souls and with all our strength. Amen. 


Thursday, April 8 
Read Isaiah 38 : 1-8. 


There is an imperative call to put our house in order. Hu- 
manity has been uprooted from its old social and economic 
foundation. Individual lives have lost their former bearings. 
They are afloat on the stream of time. Around us we see prac- 
ticed that which is not only unchristian but ofteninhuman. The 
using of men to make money for private gain, instead of the using 
of money to make men, is a vicious form of atheism. It is the 
worship of Mammon put into operation, whether done by a group, 
a corporation or an individual. No society, no nation, no person, 
is secure that does this. We must learn to co-operate along Chris- 
‘tian ideals, to employ all the skill of science for the benefit of 
humanity, or our house will fall. The writing is on the wall, ‘‘Put 
-your house in order.” 

Prayer: O God, who art Light and Life and Love, when we 
pray ‘‘to put our house in order,” help us to know for what we are 
asking. Help us to realize that this reordering may come to us 
only by the uprooting of our favorite prejudices, the overthrow 
of our most comfortable habits and the giving up of some of our 


| 


most cherished opinions. Then may we humbly fit into Thy 
world and become a part of Thy Kingdom. Give us the courage 
to live as we pray in the Christ spirit. Amen. 


Friday, April 9 

Hosea 6 : 1-3. 

Does God guide? It is an ever-recurring question. Can it 
be answered in the affirmative? Turn to the experience of a 
man who had abundant reason to doubt the guidance of God. 
What does Hosea say? Out of his observation of his country 
sinking from prosperity into a period of panic, defeat and na- 
tional collapse, out of the tragedy of his wife’s disloyalty and dig- 
grace, his clarion voice rings, ‘‘Come let us return unto Jehovah; 
for he hath torn and he will heal us; he hath smitten and he will 
bind us up.”’ Dr. Sockman says, ‘‘God leads us by the cords of a 
man, reason, evidence and luminous thinking—not by the strings 
of a child.”’ We can trust God’s guidance by the motive behind 
it, by the bands of love which hold us. 

Prayer: We are questioning and seeking. We desire to 
know the truth, O God. We are ever wanting Thy guidance, 
the guidance of a wisdom and a love beyond that of our fellow- 
men. As we witness on every hand the manifestation of the 
intelligence that controls the universe we feel how close Thou art, 
and we rest secure in the assurance that 

“That hand that bears creation up 
Shall guard His children well.’ 
Amen. 
Saturday, April 10 

Read Hosea 14 : 1-8, 9. 

Who does not need faith in the might of righteousness, in 
the power of love and in a victorious God? We daily witness 
the perversion of justice and see “the wicked, in great power, 
spreading himself like the green bay tree.’’ Like Hosea we must 
take a long view in order to retain our faith. He held fast to Je- 
hovah and, through suffering, discovered the power of loveand the 
fact that his God could not be defeated. God is in “‘the shadows, 
keeping watch above His own.” God is still unconquerable. 
We are just beginning to use the might of organized righteous- 
ness. Weare learning, through the example of men like Mahatma 
Gandhi, the power of love over organized force. ‘Not by might, 
nor by power, but by my spirit,” saith Jehovah. Love is always 
hopeful, always patient, it never dies. 

Prayer: Our Father, Thou knowest how our faith ebbs and 
flows, how disturbed we are at the organized forces of evil. Thou 
knowest the trepidation and the fear with which we look into 
the possibilities of the future. “Open our eyes to behold the 
strength of righteousness, the power of love and the invincibility 
of Thy Might. Help us to feel that in Thine own time truth, 
love, goodness and justice shall triumph. Amen. 


Sunday, April 11 

Read Amos 8 : 11-13. 

Is it possible for a famine to come in a land where there is 
wealth, prosperity and plenty, a famine ‘“‘that is not of bread 
and a thirst that is not for water,” but a famine “‘of hearing the 
words of the Eternal?” Why not? A well-fed people, like a well- 
fed body, find it easy to think that life consists of “the abundance 
of one’s possessions”’ and to neglect the sources of the Bread of 
Life. When the sources from whence came the lL.iving Bread are 
gone, the fountains for the soul are dried up. Then, indeed, is 
there a spiritual famine. The words of the Eternal are no longer 
spoken. Are we not witnessing this in many parts of the world 
today? Are we sure that the same thing may not happen in 
America? Let us search our selves to see if we by our attitudes 
and actions are helping to create a famine which is not of bread 
and a thirst which is not for water. 

Prayer: Our Father, help me this day, not only to eat of the 
bread that comes down from heaven and drink of the ‘‘well of 
water springing up into eternal life,’’ but compel me to share this 
Bread and this Drink with hungry hearts and thirsty sou!s. Thus 
may I help to prevent a spiritual famine and a soul-shriveling 
drought. Amen. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


GOOD WORK OF MAX KAPP 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
I feel impelled to call your attention to the course of Lenten 
sermons the Rev. M. A. Kapp has been preaching this season. 
This is not a request that they be published in the Leader. 
I know full well that all good sermons brought to your attention 
couldn’t be given space there. However, it seems to me they 
are worthy of publication in some form, or at least of mention. 
E. B. Whitney. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Max Kapp is recognized as one of our able young men. 
More of our able young men should be getting ready to publish, 
and not leave the Congregationalists, Episcopalians, Methodists 
and others alone advancing liberalism through the printed page. 
Great work is being done for Universalism by scholars outside 
the Universalist Church, and we rejoice in it. But we shall be 
delighted to see our own men also doing their share of the 
work. 

The Editor. 


* * 


SUPREME COURT AND OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is a strange and sad occurrence that no sooner have we 
completed a beautiful and commodious building, in which to 
house our Supreme Court, than the Court itself should be on trial 
for its very existence. In this widespread controversy we are 
glad that very little is being said in disparagement of the per- 
sonnel of the Court. 

It is conceded by all writers and speakers taking part in the 
discussion that the justices are as honest, just, disinterested and 
sympathetic as it is possible for human beings to be. We have 
every reason to be proud and grateful for what the Court and its 
members have done for us as individual citizens and as a nation. 

The high regard that all the members have for truth is well 
illustrated in an incident that happened in the career of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. He was in the Congressional Library looking 
up data bearing upon a case before the Court. It was taking him 
some time and required the help of several assistants. After a 
while he paused in his activities to say to them, “T am making 
you much extra work, but we have a vital issue before the Court 
that demands our best thought and judgment.’”’ He was silent 
for a moment and then, with that wonderful twinkle of his in his 
eyes, remarked, ‘“You know that there is nothing between the 
Supreme Court and God, so you see we must be right.” 

Frederic W. Smith. 

Chelmsford, Mass. 


* * 


MRS. CARY ON A WALKING TRIP 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wrote the above (personal) on Tuesday evening in a 
Japanese inn at Toi on Izu Peninsula. I went there with two 
good friends on a walking trip which was a delightful change and 
a rest in physical weariness of walking from the long, tiring strain 
of the last two months. 

We took a train to Numazu and a bus to the top of a ridge of 
crumpled hills, then walked down an alluring winding road 
through evergreen woods and mauve hill-slopes and sun-drenched 
golden russet fields, into a shell-pink afterglow. At last, when 
darkness had completely blotted out the beauty about us and 
made our steps a bit precarious, a welcome help from modernity 
in the form of a bus came along and carried us to the end of our 
day’s journey in the littleinn. There we soaked out our weariness 
in asteamingbath up to our chins, and slept like the seven sleepers 
between our upper and nether “futons.” 

The next day, Tuesday, we tramped on along the wild shore 
of that scenic peninsula, riding by bus when the road left the 
shore and walking whenever it returned to the sea. We filled 


our souls with the joy of the beauty of broken craggy cliffs and 
shore rocks and fantastic islands, water-tunneled, with pine-sil- 
houetted ridges; with snow-mantled Fuji-San skirted with 
dreamy clouds which separated her from earth and made her 
mystically. adorable; finally as night fell again, with a great red 
moon springing suddenly from a black sea and later paling into 
silver above a silver path to shore. 

All day the ocean had charmed us with a positive ache of 
delight in its changing colors, jade-green and amethyst, a lus- 
trous pewter velvet with ermine edging, deep sapphire blue above 
in a cloud trimmed sky; a shining silver horse-shoe bay embraced 
by broken rocks. Now, at night the moon and the evening star 
soothed our souls with their serenity in spite of the rattling, 
jolting bus that hurtled us into Atami, sparkling diamond and 
ruby lights in mammoth clusters along the dark hillside. 

From Atami a train carried us home, weary indeed, but 
calmed and quieted with exercise, fresh air and beauty. One of 
the tragedies of life here is that ravishing beauty surrounds and 
invites us all the time and duties press and drive us so that we can 
so seldom yield ourselves to its delight. 

If this is to reach the steamer and I am to get some other 
letters there too, this must be the end. 

Would you mind publishing in the Leader an expression of 
our deep and sincere gratitude to the countless circles and friends 
who have sent us cards and messages and gifts. We hope to 
write to them all eventually; but it will take much time to do 
that, and we shall have to keep some of them waiting, for time is 
scarce. 

Love and best wishes to all our friends (especially to you 
and your lady). 

Maude Lyon Cary. 

Tokyo, Japan. 


* * 


THE PURE FOOD AND DRUG ACT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It appears from documentary evidence that nothing is more 
valued by the American people, and in nothing are they more 
fortunate, than in the work of the U. S. Pure Food and Drug 
Administration. 

Call this part of the ““Washington bureaucracy”’ if you will, 
yet you will find satisfaction in picking up any one of the Notices 
of Judgment sent out by the Department of Agriculture. For in 
these little bound copies it is clear as Colorado daylight why the 
average fellow in these United States couldn’t take a chance on 
eating his breakfast strawberries, or guzzle his quota of beer 
and wine, if it were not for the work of this bureau. 

That opinion is backed up by investigations of the Washing- 
ton Consumers’ Club, and its affiliated consumer-owned enter- 
prises here. According to Walter Krimont, club president, the 
services of the Food and Drug Administration are among the 
most valuable rendered in the nation. The work of the bureau, 
he says, should not be hampered by penny-pinching policies. 

“In the effective work of this branch of our federal service,” 
Krimont says, “business enterprises which are legitimate find 
protection from unscrupulous chiselers, and the consumers who 
utilize tens of thousands of products, sold under a limitless variety 
of labels, are assured peace of mind and good health.” 

Month after month food inspectors and chemists not only 
examine wine and beer and strawberries, but the entire range of 
food and drugs. The current indexes will list anything from 
macaroni and mackerel to tomato juice and cat and dog food. 
Canned products are examined for their weight, quality, and 
accuracy of labeling. 

Pegged by number, hundreds of violations are reported every 
month. Here for example is 25,907, a case in which a brewing 
company is charged with misbranding its product. The firm used 
a label that “tended to deceive and mislead the purchaser.” A 
judgment of condemnation was entered and the product re- 
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with the law. ; 

Here is another case, listed as 25,911, showing that the 
government had seized 383 bottles of wine because this product 
contained fluorine, which might have ‘‘rendered it injurious to 
health.” No claimant having appeared, the interstate shipment 
was ordered destroyed. 

Here are a few sample notices: 

25,951—-Adulteration of pears with a lead ingredient, poi- 
sonous and injurious to health. 25,952—Misbranded ‘‘Evapor- 
ated Apples” containing excessive moisture. 25,953—Adultera- 
tion and misbranding of whiskey; 1,020 cases represented as 
straight whiskey was alcohol artificially colored with caramel. 
25,954—-Adulteration of canned turnip greens and canned mus- 
tard greens, “consisted in whole or in part of filthy vegetable 
substances.” 

The names of the companies and all the essential facts per- 
taining to the cases are revealed by the government, and, it is be- 
| lieved, once an interstate shipment is ‘“‘put on the spot”’ in this 
| manner there is some reason to assume that the public as well as 
legitimate business enterprises receive protection. 

Louis Bessemer. 


| Washington, D.C. 
* 
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leased under bond on the condition that it be labeled to comply 
a 
: 


WHEN CHURCHES ARE DIVIDED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
: Names of people and places will not affect this record of ac- 
tual incidents that may suggest something of value. 
. The pastor of a church, lately settled, was asked by the 
Y.P.C.U.to preach a sermon on ‘‘Good Citizenship” on the eve 
of election. He suggested it might be better later, but yielded. 
That Sunday afternoon the annual meeting of the church 
_ board was held, and the moderator and leading member said, 
| “Our morning sermon was nothing but a populist harangue, but I 
j will pay again this year as usual to support the church.’”’” Some 
others who heard of his remark, when asked to pay refused, 
_ and one told the treasurer: ‘“‘Not a cent to support a damn pop.” 
No complaint and no controversy was encouraged by the pastor, 
and within a year the moderator had become his lifelong friend, 
regardless of continued radical differences of political convictions. 
A pastor recently settled over a church in another state, on 
the eve of the ‘‘16 to 1” campaign, was given orders from the 
_ eounty chairman of one party—whose wife was a member of that 
church—to support his candidate. He answered: ‘‘This church 
has in its congregation both candidates for county attorney and 
one of the aspirants defeated in the primaries, one defeated Con- 
gressman, and one candidate for Congress, eleven lawyers in all— 
and politics are well cared for all around. I hope that there will 
be a Christian Church and even a Universalist Church, long after 
the gold standard and 16 to 1 cease to be of any interest. I 
think the work the church exists to do is important to all people 
of every connection.” 

Although the minister had been given a unanimous vote 
to continue in charge, this “brother-in-law” of the church im- 
mediately directed the canvass for church funds for the ensuing 
year, and reports came to the pastor that it was being conducted 
with the intention that it would fail and the church be forced to 
change pastors. 

The pastor refused to take any action, but, observing that 
there would be a division, cut the controversy short before it de- 
veloped openly by closing his pastorate at the end of the year— 
without explanation or “farewell sermons.’”’ Soon after the elec- 
tion another pastor was engaged, a friend of the one who had re- 
signed, the contention was forgotten and a united church erected 
a new church building during his successful pastorate. The man 
who resigned without contest was happily located and sur- 
rounded by lifelong friends in another community. 

Years afterward the “brother-in-law” instrumental in forcing 
this resignation made a friendly gesture in a public assembly, 

_ obviously intended as in some part amends for the incident, which 
received a friendly response—and it was well with them. 


Opinions, political, social and religious, are as various as 
the people who hold them, and for the most part one group is as 
sincere as another, unless deliberately organized to engage in 
vice and crime. 

Often the most positive and uncompromising drivers who 
stir up controversy and contention have the most opposition and 
achieve the least real success. 

Sometimes the unassuming but sincere and devoted ones who 
neither strive nor cry, nor cause their voices to be heard in the 
streets, pacify a whole community and raise the standards of 
character while promoting mutual courtesy, respect and har- 
harmony. . 

We are admonished by the One who could have made the 
best and most logical case of personal suffering and grievances, 
not to resist, and promote strife and contention, and this seems 
to be his great reaction—‘‘And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto me, 

Leon P. Jones. 

Pataskala, Ohio 


* * 


JOBS FOR ALL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
Part time work for all 
Rather than full time work for few, 
At a time of public crisis 
Nothing short of this will do. 


When little babies cry and fret 

And boys and girls do not get 

Enough to eat and enough to wear 
With their daddies our work we'll share. 


When jobs are far between and few 
And jobless men appeal anew, 
Let’s parcel out the work at hand 
A share for each of all the band. 


When pay day comes let not our greed 
Cause us to fail those in need. 

But gladly wages we will share 

With needy brothers for whom we care. 


Let’s be job sharers one and all 
And aid our brethren lest they fall, 
And we shall reap our just reward 
For doing good with one accord. 
J.C. Brown. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


* * 


THE NEW LEADER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A new dress! And such a pretty spring model! You must 
have been under inspiration when you decided on your new cos- 
tume. I heartily congratulate you on your accomplishment. 
The lines are artistic and you have not made the mistake of adopt- 
ing the ultra-modern, and thus you retain the familiar mode 
along with something which is new. I am particularly pleased 
with your full page advertisement on the back cover announcing 
new plans for distribution. You have hit upon the exact word 
necessary for the one hundred percent distribution so vitally 
necessary in full presentation of our universal gospel—Co-opera- 
tion. 

After close observance in and out of active pastoral work over 
a period of thirty years I am convinced that never can we make 
our universal appeal and message vocal, powerful in the world, 
until we obtain full co-operation of our leaders. Most of the 
burden lies squarely on the shoulders of the ministers. Many 
new members do not recognize the names of our main leaders, 
such as Dr. Etz, Dean Skinner, Dr. Macpherson, Dr. Coons, 
Susan Andrews, Maude Lyon Cary, Laura B. Galer, Emerson 
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Hugh Lalone, Mrs. Walker, Mrs. Mulford, Dr. Brigham, etc. 
And when these names are household words along with those of 
John Murray and Thomas Potter, we shall see the day when our 
entire fellowship will be welded together into a unit. 
Almira L. Cheney. 
Chicago, Ill. 


* * 


OBVIOUSLY FROM A SINCERE FRIEND 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The time has come to again renew the Leader. I have found 
much that is beautiful and helpful in the Leader and have come to 
regard the editor as a real friend, and it is because of that feeling 
of friendship that I call attention to an editorial in the issue of 
January 30, page 181, which greatly lowers the standard of the 
paper in my estimation. There the editor reviews a book, 
“Through the Woods,” and says of the author, “Obviously he is 
a gentleman.’’ Such obviousness must lie elsewhere than in the 
two quotations given, for they are not in the language of a gentle- 
man, and such language has no place in a paper that aims to up- 
hold and improve ethical and moral standards, even when quoted 
from some other source. 

Were there children in our household for whose education and 
training we were responsible it would be our duty to cancel the 
Leader at once lest it offend again. 

One can explain away such language in the tabloids or sensa- 
tional literature or even in the morning newspaper—where as 
yet we have not seen it used—but when a child comes and says the 
Leader says such things it is not so easy to explain away. 

The selection of these quotations makes it appear the editor 
has adopted the modern style in fiction and has tried to write 
“daringly,” but he should be careful he does not ‘dare’ hisreaders 
to seek some other source of spiritual refreshment. 

You may think me an old prig; if so, so be it, but a lifetime 
on the :ailroads, and in construction camps, and places where the 
“rough neck’’ does the hard work of the world, does not produce 
prigs. 

Friend, forgive me if I seem severe, but the criticism springs 
from the high esteem in which I have long held the Leader. 

Ira Green. 


Marshall, Texas. 
: x * 


GRATEFULLY RECEIVED 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Leader is at its best these days. We appreciate the 
improvements at the hands of the new manager, and as always, 
rejoice in its incomparable editorial work. 

Anne Jenison. 

Livingston, N. Y. 


* * 


HALF-TRUTHS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am interested in the Layman’s Sunday address by my 
friend Bob Rice in the March 20 Leader. He makes the point 
that “the work of the minister is to instill the spirit of religion in 
individuals. The task of the layman is to take the spirit of good 
will and apply it to business and polities.” I think he is really 
taking the view that the world can be saved by saving individuals. 

Without in the least wishing to minimize the importance of 
developing men of good will, and without wishing to disparage 
the importance of man’s personal religious life, I think we must 
all reckon with the “three half-truths’ mentioned by John C. 
Bennett in his book ‘Social Salvation.” It is important to no- 
tice that people who live entirely by the social gospel are living 
by a half-truth, but so are the people who are living by the 
individual gospel. Here are the half-truths as Bennett points 
them out: 

1. The claim that individuals can rise above any conceivable 
combination of social circumstances, and that therefore it is mis- 
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placed zeal to become deeply concerned about changing those 
circumstances. 

2. The assumption that since individuals control institutions 
and social systems the strategy of Christians should be confined 
to the task of creating a new heart in as many of those individuals 
as possible. 

3. The belief that it is possible to change society without at 
the same time making a direct attempt to change individuals. 

These are all half-truths. Bob was probably calling our 
attention to number three, that we must change individuals if 
we hope to change society. But such an emphasis today is in- 
complete if it does not recognize that we need to make “‘a large- 
scale frontal attack upon social evil.” Bennett points out that 
poverty, wealth, concentration of power, war, profit-seeking and 
the blighting effects of a depersonalized society, all call for men of 
good will, but for men of good will united for large scale social 
action. 

M. A. Kapp. 

Fitchburg, Mass. 


* * 


A REPLY TO MR. PETRIE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The caustic reaction of our friend, Mr. Petrie, in a recent 
Leader reminded me of the following, published in The Christian 
Register, January 8, 1920: “Nothing would give us more power, 
or quicken the spiritual life more in us than to undertake to do 
our part in responding to Europe’s cry of agony. . . . An appeal 
will be made by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot for our contributions.” 

At that time, certainly, there were Unitarians who did not 
class as atheists those who had a different idea of God from theirs. 
Mr. Petrie simply made a mistake concerning that which is 
rightly termed a humanist. 

The Leader in its new dress is beautiful, and in character 
most excellent; it constantly improves. 

W. W. Gleason. 


Fort Pierce, Florida. 
* * 


TWO YEARS MORE OF THE LEADER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

My husband has been confined in bed since August. His 
courage is fine, and when he sees the Leader arrive each time he 
says, ‘““What are the Universalist jokes this week?” 

About all I have time for these days is the “reactions” and 
editorials. ‘Only a Dog” in the March 13 issue was worth the 
yearly price of the paper. 

T enclose my subscription for two years. 

Jennie M. Philbrook. 

Greene, Me. 


* * 


SLAUGHTER OF CHILDREN 

To the Editor of the Leader: 

The disaster in Texas has thrilled the country with horror. 
It is said that the scene “looked like a battle-field.”’ But let us 
not forget that the same sort of thing, on a vaster scale, has been 
going on for months in Spain. It is good news that the American 
Friends Service Committee (Quakers) are raising a fund to send 
non-partisan relief to mothers and children in Spain. Their 
Massachusetts headquarters are at 120 Boylston St., Boston. 

Alice Stone Backwell. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


* * * 


If people would only remember that the radical and the 
conservative are found everywhere, and among all people, and 
that wherever found discussions will arise between them, many 
of the anxieties occasioned by their disputings would pass un- 
noticed. No one need think the foundations have given way 
whenever debate takes place between them. Both have their 
place, but their disputes do not lead to the last word on any 
subject.— North Carolina Christian Advocate. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


A Distinguished Biography 
Grey of Fallodon. By George Macaulay 
Trevelyan. (Houghton Mifflin. $3.75.) 


Sir Edward Grey, in his later years a 
peer with the privilege of using his family 
name and the name of his beloved North- 
umbrian home (Viscount Grey of Fallo- 
don), has been most fortunate in his 
biographer. Trevelyan is a distinguished 
historian and he is a man whose political 
sympathies ensured a complete under- 
standing of Grey’s motives. As a personal 
friend he knew that side of Grey’s nature 
which was forever in revolt against the 
uncongenial accompaniments of public 
office and city life, but as a student of mod- 
ern history he is able to see and interpret 
Grey’s service to Britain through the tragic 
years of war-preparations and through the 
harvest of those years in the war and the 
subsequent calamities. Yet he is able to 
view Grey objectively and he does not 
claim that everything Grey did showed the 
best judgment as to the means to be taken 
to secure his ends. 

Grey’s life was a very tragic one, in the 
highest sense of the word. Here was a 
sensitive man whose greatest happiness 
was found in quiet companionship with 
his wife in the simplest pursuits of country 
life. He had a remarkable understanding 
of birds and they trusted him. He en- 
joyed solitude and craved it when he was 
immersed in the heavy responsibilities 
of high office; he found the formalities of 
official life extremely distasteful. Yet for 
many years he was made to feel that he was 
needed, that his withdrawal from public 
life would be a desertion of the Liberal 
Party in whose hands he felt Britain’s 
future would be safest. And the men he 
knew best and most cared for were men 
carrying like burdens as his colleagues. 

The wife who was so perfect a mate for 
this man died as the result of an accident. 
His cottage at Itchen Abbas, to which 
they ran away whenever they could leave 
London for a day or two, was also burned 
down. Two brothers were killed in Africa, 
one by a lion in 1911, one by a buffalo in 
1928. He lost his eyesight as the direct 
result of overwork in the war years, and 
when he was at last free to retire to his 
unique collection of ducks at Fallodon he 
could no longer see them as they fed from 
hishand. And, worse than these disasters, 
his work as Foreign Secretary failed to 
avert the Armageddon he had dreaded and 
had so earnestly endeavored to stave off. 
But not even the bitter conflict within 
him between the nature-lover and the ar- 


dent Liberal statesman, nor the succession 


of personal frustrations, could break his 
spirit. He was refined by the fires of suf- 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


fering, unembittered by hostility and 
unjust blame. 

Mr. Trevelyan emphasizes Grey’s joint 
objectives. First came his desire to pre- 
serve the peace of Europe. He saw in the 
growing expenditures on armament, even 
in 1909, a reflection on civilization. He 
saw statesmen, fear-struck by each other’s 
preparations, piling up instruments of war 
which engendered yet more fear. So his 
second aim was to provide that, if war 
came, England should not be without 
friends to stand by her in the storm. 
While he strove to achieve more triendly 
relations with Germany (assisted by Hal- 
dane, who was later to pay a heavy price 
for his friendships in Germany), he culti- 
vated an entente (but not an alliance) 
with France and Russia. The critics of 
Britain’s pre-war policy do not question 
Grey’s sincerity nor his high-mindedness. 
They do question whether the second ob- 
jective did not inevitably involve pro- 
cedures which nullified the steps taken to 
achieve the first aim, general peace. This 
Mr.Trevelyan does not seem to recognize, 
for he clearly approves of Grey’s policy, 
even though he admits that some steps 
taken were of doubtful wisdom. 

The secret military ‘‘conversations’”’ be- 
tween Britain and France in 1906, the fleet 
movements in 1912, the naval conversa- 
tions with France and Russia in 1914, un- 
doubtedly exacerbated Britain’s quarrel 
with Germany and impaired the effect of 
Grey’s overtures to Germany. Trevel- 
yan’s judgment is that it was not these 
occasions, nor Grey’s general diplomatic 
methods, that committed Britain in ad- 
vance to an active opposition to Germany. 
No, it was the ‘‘brute need of self-preser- 
vation” that committed her. If she per- 
mitted France to be reduced to a state of 
political vassalage to Germany (altogether 
apart from actual conquest) the loss of 
France’s independence would speedily be 
followed by Britain’s downfall. ‘This 
was the one and sufficient cause of quarrel 
between the two nations.” Probably no 
argument will serve any useful purpose on 
this issue. Yet this does not mean that 
Grey’s critics should yield their point and 
accept the judgment that because he was 
sincere, or because he was possessed of in- 
formation which not even all his col- 
leagues were allowed to share, the conduct 
of diplomacy need have followed the lines 
he laid down and adhered to so consist- 
ently. The question will not down: 
Can we promote peace with a neighbor by 
extending a left hand in greeting if the 
right holds a revolver and if in one’s pocket 
one has secretly drawn plans for destroying 
him with the help of friends? It is not 
enough to say that the neighbor was known 
to be buying bigger revolvers or that he 
was a braggart who already adopted the 
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airs of a boss of the neighborhood. Evi- 
dently some other tactics might have been 
tried. No one can dogmatically say they 
would have failed—or succeeded. The 
verdict of history is now that what was 
done did not maintain peace. In terms of 
the welfare of all concerned it was evi- 
dently the wrong policy. Or is it said (as 
Mr. Trevelyan very often says) that 
Grey’s precautions, together with Haldane’s 
army reforms and secret arrangements 
with France, enabled Britain to turn 
the scale towards victory? Surely it is time 
to stop suggesting that anyone won the 
war. Are the “‘victors’’ so secure today? 

Mr. Trevelyan justifies the “temper and 
spirit of compromise”’ which is “inherent 
in English character.’”’ Grey believed in 
1912 that it would save Britain “from 
catastrophe.”’ It was, we must suppose, 
this that permitted Grey to defend in the 
House of Commons “actions which at 
heart he had come to disapprove’ (the 
terrible punishments of members of a 
mob that had murdered a British officer at 
Denshawi in Egypt, page 223); this that 
enabled him to consent to an “‘inferior 
settlement” in the Balkan trouble of 1913 
(page 265); this that justified the adoption 
of a special technique and ethical code for 
war time (page 307); this that enabled 
him to “offer’’ to Serbia, Bosnia, Slavonia, 
half Dalmatia, etc., as part of a bargain, 
while granting (magnanimously!) that 
“the future of Croatia must in great degree 
depend upon the wishes of the Croats’ 
(page 324); this that allowed a secret 
treaty with Italy in 1915, when she was 
in the market offering her aid to the highest 
bidder (pages 331-336) and Britain (As- 
quith and Grey) finally consented to pay 
her “‘extortionate”’ price. 

The tragic end of all the devious pro- 
cedures which fear of war, or actual war, 
“force upon” statesmen who would not 
see that the old diplomacy was outmoded 
by new conditions was a harvest Grey 
deplored. Trevelyan says, ‘“He was most 
unhappy about the Peace terms, particu- 
larly our retention of the whole of the 
German Colonies and the extent of the 
Reparations—though some annexation of 
Colonies and some Reparations he con- 
sidered just; and he thought the refusal 
to allow the Germans to be heard was an 
outrage without precedent. He was well 
pleased at the creation of the League of 
Nations, but felt that the treatment of 
Germany gravely compromised its future. 
The two aspects of the work at Versailles 
were clearly incompatible.” 

The admission of Trevelyan that the 
Boer War was “more devoid of all pretense 
to moral beauty” than any war modern 
England ever waged (surely a gem of un- 
derstatement), and that Grey’s conduct 
during that war gave advanced Liberals a 
distrust of Grey that lasted through many 
years; his almost too charitable strictures 
on Lloyd George; his fine vindication of 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR SPRING 
SEWING 


During a recent meeting of the Clara 
Barton Birthplace Committee, the mem- 
bers talked of the necessity for articles for 
the Sales Cabinet so attractively set in 
the corner of the old kitchen in the house, 
and also for the tables spread with salable 
articles which are displayed on Flag Day 
and at other times during the summer 
season in the barn. Many ask us, “What 
would you like us to make for the Birth- 
place?’ and so we answer this with a few 
suggestions for inexpensive articles: 

Attractive dusters, dish towels, work 
bags (not expensive), clothespin bags, 
small sewing utility cases, small pin-cush- 
ions to put in work bags, and inexpensive 
dressed dolls, or other toys which the little 
children who visit camp may purchase to 
take home to sister or brother. Anything 
else you may make will be most accept- 
able, but bear in mind that the less we 
have to charge for the article, the more 
likely it is to be sold. 

Camp plans were discussed, and already 
many members of the 1937 staff have been 
selected. 

We had hoped to break ground for the 
new Central Unit in April, so that it could 
be used this summer, but funds in hand at 
the present time do not make this possible, 
so we shall content ourselves with our 
present equipment, and believe that by the 
end of the camp season we shall be able to 
start immediately moving the present 
cabins to their permanent position, grad- 
ing, completing the new sewage system, 
part of which will be installed this spring, 
and start with the erection of that neces- 
sary new unit. 

Mrs. Lester W. Nerney was appointed 
chairman of the Flag Day Program, and 
we now extend to all a most cordial invi- 
tation to be present June 14 for a day of 
inspiration and good fellowship. 


res 


DEDICATION DAY 
In Salem, Mass. 


Adapting its own Service of Dedication 
from the program suggested by the women 
of New York State, Salem observed Dedi- 
eation Day, March 24, in the beautiful 
and dignified old church auditorium. To 
us, it was a model of what we have wished 
this service might be wherever observed. 
The program commenced on time and was 
earried through the hour without an an- 
nouncement of any sort. Each person 
participating in the program carried out 
her part of it with a true sense of the fitness 
of the occasion and with real ability. The 
music was excellent, the readings on Peace 
were well selected and added emphasis to 
the address on ‘Peace’ given by the 
speaker. After the sentences of dedication, 
a moment of silent prayer, and the bene- 


diction, the women gathered in the vestry 
for tea and a social hour. 

We are certain that many other Dedi- 
cation Day services have been equally 
fine, but we are not privileged to visit them 
all. 


In Bridgeport, Conn., March 23 


Mrs. Janet Blackford reports an at- 
tendance of thirty-one and that it was an 
especially fine service. ‘The address, 
‘What We as Universalist Women Can Do 
to Help Promote International Under- 
standing and Peace,’ was given by one of 
our members who is a Gold Star mother, 
and president of the Universalist Woman’s 
Club of our church. Because the Litany 
of Peace did not seem to be appropriate for 
this particular service, the article, ‘On- 
ward Toward Peace and International 
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Friendship,’ was cut into twelve parts and 
given to as many women to read, and they 
certainly read beautifully. At the time of 
the sentences of dedication, we had two 
lighted candles on the table. The hymns 
were selected from the ‘Hymnal of Ameri- 
can Youth,’ and were not familiar hymns, 
but we used them just the same. At the 
social hour tea and delicious wafers were 


served.” 
x * 


To date less than one half of the expense 
of printing the Dedication Day material 
has come tous. Has your share been sent? 


* * 


Word comes from Rocky Mount that 
Rey. W. H. Skeels is now at his home, but 
not yet active, following a recent opera- 
tion. It was hoped that he might be 
in church on Easter Sunday. We know 
we express the hope of our entire constitu- 
ency that perfect health will be his in the 
very near future. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THANK YOU 

We who struggle with words that they 
may carry the exact meaning which we 
desire, often wonder if he who reads realizes 
the time and effort that go into the phras- 
ing of very simple letters. That some do 
we know through the words of apprecia- 
tion which come to us. 

Reminders have been going out recently 
to those who have made pledges to the 
national organization, payment of which 
is now due. Enclosed with a money order 
the following note arrived this week, and 
we share it with you that you, too, may 
have the privilege of seeing this fine spirit, 
even though through cold type. 

Dear Sirs: 

Enclosed please find money order for 
$2.00. I thought my pledge was for more 
and I wish I now might add to it. But 
reality must be served. 

Thank you for your gracious notifica- 


tion. It is a breath from ‘the days of 
chivalry. 
Yours, 
ok * Par ete 
DATING 


Have you seen the article bearing the 
above caption in the March issue of 
Character in Everyday Life? This magazine 
is well worth knowing about, and is pub- 
lished monthly at 20 cents a copy, or 
yearly for $1.50, by the Character As- 
sociates, 5732 Harper Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill. 

This particular article was disarranged 
in some copies, so the publishers had special 
reprints made and sent them to all sub- 
scribers. Perhaps for that reason it has 
had wider reading. 

At any rate, it is worth your attention. 


The author is L. Foster Wood, secretary 
of the Marriage and the Home Commis- 
sion of the Federal Council of Churches. 
Here is the introduction and _ his first 
paragraph. We suspect you will want to 
read farther! 

“Ten points to help you get the most 
out of your social life, by the author of 
‘Falling in Love Intelligently.’ They are 
directed straight at young folks, but 
they’ll do something for the person of any 
age who wants to have more friends and 
more good times.”’ 

‘Dating is not only a recreation, but a 
powerful means for developing character 
and personality. It socializes the individ- 
ual. He learns from it to think less in 
terms of ‘I’ and more in terms of ‘we.’ He 
gets practice in adjusting to others, in 
controlling his emotional attitudes, in 
putting his best foot forward—in short, in 
being his best self.”’ 


1 * 


NEW UNIONS 


A recent letter from the Secretary, now 
on tour in the South, reports the organiza- 
tion of a Young People’s Christian Union 
at Outlaws Bridge, North Carolina. 

News of another group organizing comes 
from the minister of the United Church at 
Avon, Illinois, asking help and suggestions 
for the new president of their new group. 

Here is a hearty welcome to you both. 
Glad to have you in our Union Family. 

HH. Gow 
* * 

Mark Twain once said, ‘‘Most people 
are bothered by those passages in Serip- 
ture which they cannot understand; but as 
for me, I have always noticed that the pas- 
sages in Scripture which trouble me most 
are those which I do understand.” 


eS 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


THE COLLEGE WITHOUT A NAME 


The College without a Name was founded 
by a Carpenter in Galilee when, after 
spending a night in prayer, he invited 
twelve laymen to learn with him how they 
might serve and teach their fellows. 

Today it has branches in every Christian 
group. Its pupils, like those of old, are 
lay workers growing in power to lead others 
into more abundant life. Its curriculum 
comprises hundreds of courses in the 
Bible, in religious living, in effective church- 
manship and in methods of Christian 
leadership and service. Its instructors are 
selected for their consecration and skill in 
teaching religion. 

The College without a Name has many 
classrooms—in churches, in college halls, 
under friendly trees, on sloping mountain 
sides, beside still waters. It has labora- 
tories where leaders-in-training observe 
how schools of the Christian life are con- 
ducted. It has a great library of carefully 
chosen texts and reference materials. 

The endowment of this College without 
a Name is not in stocks and bonds, but 
in the heritage of two thousand years of 
service left by millions of Christian lay 
teachers who have served for the joy of 
teaching. The motto of the college reads: 
“Study to show thyself approved unto 
God, a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the word of 
truth.’’ The college sets standards for this 
preparation and gives recognition to those 
who meet them. 

The College without a Name welcomes 
to its student body every church leader 
and teacher, old and young, who would en- 
large his own religious experience and de- 
velop greater ability to help others grow in 
Christlike character. 

Erwin L. Shaver. 
* * 


DRAMA DEPARTMENT NOTES 


The first “project” in religious educa- 
tion was the puppet-show. The puppets 
were originally animated images of the 
gods, and in speech and action they taught 
the fundamentals of religion as primitive 
man knew it. The image-maker was father 
of the priest and of the actor, and the 
temple and the theater are alike memorials 
to his work. Religion and the drama grow 
from a common root in this objective aid 
to worship, the puppet. 

As the puppet-show was the first, so it 
is also the latest, “‘project’’ in religious 
education. An older group may embark 
upon the production of a marionette per- 
formance; junior groups or classes may co- 
operate in the simpler hand-puppet play; 
younger classes may keep pace with shad- 
ow-shows using flat articulated cut-outs. 
Or a group of adults may be interested to 
work out any of these forms for presenta- 
tion at church school assemblies or social 
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THE LESSON OF THE RAIN 


This is the lesson of the rain, 

Engraved in grass, and etched in 
grain, 

A simple lesson, written plain. 


In wordy wars the loud contend, 
And yet the kindness of a friend 
Is always victor in the end. 


And so the wind of winter blows, 
And in the meadow heaps the snows, 
Yet never yet produced a rose. 


Truth needs no noisy advocate. 


Calm wisdom, kindly meant and 
said, 

The counsel that has comforted, 

By this the minds of men are led. 


’Tis not the winter’s thunderings, 
It is the gentle rain that brings 
The beauty of our vernal springs. 


Remember this—who would express 

The truth, the hearts of men pos- 
sess— 

The greatest force is gentleness. 
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times, depending on the nature of the play 
presented. For creating interest, you 
cannot fail with a puppet show. 

A stimulating up-to-the-minute intro- 
duction to the whole field of puppetry may 
be found in “A Book of Puppetry,” pub- 
lished by Design Publishing Co., 20 South 
8d St., Columbus, Ohio, at $2.50. There 
are over a hundred large clear photographs, 
which show all sorts of puppets in action 
in classic drama, religious drama, educa- 
tion, advertising, etc. Besides the ‘‘why”’ 
and the ‘‘where,”’ there are several articles 
dealing with the “how” of puppet construc- 
tion, and these together with the splendid 
illustrations should stir any “handy” 
person into action at once. 

If you are looking for pure and simple 
instructions for making hand puppets or 
marionettes, fully developed with any 
sketches, the best book is ““Be a Puppet 
Showman,” by Remo Bufano, leading 
American puppeteer. It is published by 
the Century Company, New York, at 
$2.50. Everything a book can teach you 
about puppet-making is in this book. 

An elementary book on the making of 
simple stuffed-cloth stringed figures is 
“How to Make Marionettes,” by Edith 
Ackley, a “Picture Script,” published by 


Grosset and Dunlap, New York, at thirty- 
five cents. 

In the matter of plays for your puppets, 
“Puppet Plays in Education,” by Collins 
and Charlton, a small book published at 
$1 by A. S. Barnes and Co., New York, 
will be found a most helpful discussion of 
dramatization as a means of teaching, 
types of plays and how to make them from 
stories, and simple directions for stages 
and settings. There are several pages of 
lists of stories suitable for dramatization, 
and while the approach is from the point 
of view of secular education, many will be 
found of value for the church school. 

A book on puppets in religious education 
has not yet been written. But do not let 
that stop you. When it is, it will be the 
results of experimental work such as your 
group might be doing right now. 

L.G. Williams. 


* x 
CORRECTION: SUPERINTENDENTS 
TAKE NOTE 


Due to a “slip of the eye,’”’ St. George’s 
Day, which falls actually on April 23, was 
placed on May 23 in the services of worship 
sent out to superintendents. But the 
story of St. George and the Dragon is 
good for any time, so make the correction 
in announcements, but use the services on 
May 23. 

L.G. W. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


On May 18 Good-will Day will be ob- 
served throughout the country. Next 
week we shall offer on this page suggestions 
for leaders, in the hope that this day may 
be given fresh meaning and purpose in the 
various age groups in Universalist schools. 


On the sports page of a recent Quincy, 
Mass., paper the following headlines ap- 
peared in large, bold face type: Univer- 
salists Leading in Sunday School Loop. 
North Weymouth Champions Register 
with Win in Ten Games. Not a bad 
record, we say, for a church school whose 
superintendent has long been a woman. 
Mrs. Edwin Sampson is justly proud of 
the fine record these boys have made. 


Recently Miss Andrews led a discussion 
on Parent Education in the class on The 
Theory and Practice of Teaching, at the 
School of Religious and Social Work, 
Boston University. Mrs. Marie Cole 
Powell is the instructor. 

* * 

The 1940 Olympic Games are to be held 
in Japan. Observers declare that already 
public opinion in Japan is being stirred in 
a helpful way. Overwhelming provincial- 
ism and localism are even mightier than 
pugnacious militarism, and the interna- 
tional ideas growing out of the Olympics 
are already creating a new mood. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


Rey. L. Griswold Williams is to speak at 
the Boston Universalist Club April 12 on 
“The Drama and Religion,’’ and demon- 
strate his ideas by an enactment of “‘King 
Robert of Sicily.” 


William Dewitt Metz, son of Rev. W. J. 
Metz of Morrisville, Vt., has been awarded 
Phi Beta Kappa, and made a member of 
the College Club, by his alma mater, Bates 
College. 


Mrs. Alice Enbom Taylor was the 
speaker at the Dedication Day service 
held March 25 in the Salem, Mass., church. 
Mrs. Taylor also spoke at a meeting of 
the Ladies’ Social of the Haverhill church 
on the same day. 


Hosea Starr Ballou of Brookline, Mass., 
who has been ill with pneumonia, made 
his first visit to Boston in many weeks 
on March 29. 


Rev. Thomas Cross of Fall River, Mass., 
regular supply preacher in Orleans, Mass., 
is, upon recommendation of his physician, 
giving up his work for a time. His address 
is 480 Hicks Street, Fall River. 


Mr. Eugene B. Bowen of Cheshire, 
Mass., a trustee of Tufts College, and a 
member of the famous class of 1876, called 
at the office of the State Superintendent on 
March 16. 


Dr. Coons, the Massachusetts Superin- 
tendent, was the preacher at the union 
week night services in North Weymouth 
on Wednesday, March 24, and on Thurs- 
day, March 25, he assisted Mr. Hempel 
at Swampscott in his Maundy Thursday 
services. 


Dean Harold E. B. Speight has been on 
a speaking trip to Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis, Evanston, 
St. Louis, and other western cities. He 
filled the pulpit of Dr. W. L. Sullivan’s 
old church in Germantown, Pa., on Easter 
Sunday. 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins of Washington 
and Dr. Etz have been at the Mid-West 
Ministers’ Retreat at Turkey Run State 
Park, Ind., the past week. 


Mr. Fred N. Carver, president of the 
board of trustees of the Newark Univer- 
salist church, sailed for Europe March 24 
on a five weeks’ business trip, which will 
include England and Germany. 


Dr. Albert W. Harned, organist and 
choir director of the Universalist National 
Memorial Church, Washington, who has 
been ill for several months, recovered 
enough to direct the music for a few weeks, 
using a substitute at the organ. The week 
before Easter he had a severe relapse. 
Miss Jessie Masters, the contralto soloist, 
who is Dr. Harned’s business partner in a 
music school, took charge, and the choir 


held together and pushed ahead with noble 
loyalty and high ability. 
Maine g 
Augusta.—Rev. Edwin Cunningham, 
pastor. The annual meeting of the Men’s 
Club, March 16, marked the third anni- 
versary ot its birth. Throughout this 
time it has sponsored the Boy Scout Troop 
connected with the church. Rev. W. D. 
Veazie, State Superintendent and secretary, 
was the speaker. He spoke encouragingly 
of the progressive work being done in 
many of the churches of the state, calling 
particular attention to several which for 
years have been inactive. His message was 
warmly received. The club provides 
ushers for the church services, and on sey- 
eral occasions has taken over the entire 
public service of worship. The following 
officers were elected: Arthur B. Mason, 
Jr., president; Nathan C. Hyde, vice- 
president; Robert J. Grieg, secretary. 


Massachusetts 


Arlington.—Rev. Robert M. Rice, pas- 
tor. Dr. Lee S. McCollester was the 
principal speaker at the Women’s Dedi- 
cation Day program March 8 planned by 
Katharine Yerrinton, Mrs. Sarah Powers 
and Mrs. Robertine Rice. An enjoyable 
“Military Whist’”’ party managed by Mrs. 
Charles Duhig netted about $25 for the 
Samaritan Society. The Samaritans are 
raising funds for their work by the method 
known as ‘‘disappearing luncheons.” Wil- 
liam E. Gardner, Executive Secretary of 
the National Y. P. C. U., spoke recently 
to the local union members at a meeting 
held in the home of the pastor. The union 
will be host to the Middlesex League 
April 14. A Palm Sunday evening service 
of music sponsored by the Patterson Fellow- 
ship was highly gratifying both from the 
standpoint of attendance and the quality 
of the program. The music was provided 
by Hildegard Berthold, concert cellist, 
William Frykberg, tenor, and Margaret 
Sandberger at the Farmer Memorial organ. 
Mr. Rice read appropriate selections. 
The Men’s Club meeting March 24 was in 
the nature of a visit to the research labora- 
tory of the Simplex Wire and Cable Com- 
pany at Cambridge, of which their fellow 
member Ernest W. Davis is chief engineer. 
All were thrilled at the spectacular beauty 
of various demonstrations with electrical 
pressures running as high as 750,000 volts. 
The experiments came to a blood-curdling 
climax when man-made lightning with a 
tremendous crash blew a stick of wood 
into slivers and turned a wire into a cloud 
of blue smoke. Before one of the largest 
Holy Thursday communion congregations 
in some years Mr. Rice gave the right hand 
of fellowship to fourteen persons. Com- 
munion was served by the four deacons, 


James F. Younie, Edward W. Goodwin, Er-- 
nest W. Davis and Warren J. Guild. 


New Jersey 

Newark.—The pulpit was supplied on: 
Palm Sunday, March 21, by Rev. Charles 
H. Emmons, vice-president of the Uni-- 
versalist General Convention. The church 
was beautifully decorated with palms and 
calla lilies, and ninety-seven attended the: 
service. A service of holy communion was 
held the evening of Friday, March 26. 
Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superintendent,. 
officiated. He also preached and conducted 
the service on Easter Sunday. 


New York 

Oneonta.—Rev. C. A. Wyman, pastor. 
A successful event, held for two consecu- 
tive days, was the Ladies’ Aid fair in charge: 
of Mrs. L. Loomis and Mrs. H. L. Wright. 
The parish house was laid out in the form 
of a street. One side of the street was 
arranged as a filling station, where food 
was sold, and the other side was devoted 
to fancy work booths. The fair closed with 
a hobby sale by the Men’s Brotherhood, 
also a series of humorous skits by the same 
organization. Mrs. Harold Alger, presi- 
dent of the Social Club, had charge of the 
turkey supper that was attended by 200, 
and many were turned away. In Decem- 
ber, Rev. Cornelius Greenway gave his: 
illustrated talk on “Hunting Big Game: 
with the Fountain Pen.” This entertain- 
ment was sponsored by the repair fund. 
committee. At the Christmas service the 
special offering was $74. A church school 
and parish Christmas party was held in the 
parish house with about eighty-five in at- 
tendance. January saw Loyalty Month 
opened with Founders’ Day, followed by 
Young People’s Sunday. Service on this. 
day was conducted by a group of young: 
people from Mr. Wyman’s class, Robert. 
Piper delivering the sermon, assisted by 
Harold Hartwell, and Miss Isabel Fenne- 
becker. Hon. Chester A. Miller, post- 
master of Oneonta, delivered the sermon, 
“Goat Feathers,’ on Laymen’s Sunday. 
The month closed with Loyalty Sunday, 
when an offering of $17 was taken. The 
calendars so generously sent out by the 
General Convention were used. The use 
of these calendars stimulated interest in 
the services of Loyalty Month, and formed 
the nucleus of a program of calendars for 
the rest of the year for this church. Town 
members not present at weekly services 
are taken their calendars by one of Mr. 
Wyman’s pupils. Non-residents receive 
theirs by mail next day. On Feb. 12 the 
newly formed Universalist Dramatic Club, . 
directed by Mr. Wyman, presented “‘Safety 
First,” a three-act comedy. The group, 
consisting of Mr. Wyman, Mr. and Mrs. 
N. K. MacEewn, Miss Sally Barker, 
Franklin Ames, Mrs. Kitty M. Dyle, Mrs. 
Pauline Barker, Mrs. Elsie Jullman, El- 
bert Morey, has presented this play four 
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times and plans to present it two more 
times. Mr. Wyman has had charge of the 
Protestant activities at the C. C. C. camp 
at Gilbert Lake State Park since January. 
He speaks to the group each Tuesday. 
On Sunday, Feb. 21, Mr. N. K. MacEwen, 
one of the trustees of the church, spoke on 
“Why I am a Universalist.’”’ This day also 
marked the beginning of the adult forum 
class, the first speaker of the series being 
Capt. Harold Folts, commander of Camp 
SP11, whose subject was, “The Work of 
the C. C. C. Today.”’ The second class 
was held March 7, when Robert Ewell, 
educational director of the C. C. C., spoke 
on “The Educational Aspects of the C. 
C. C.”” On Palm Sunday a service of 
thanksgiving was held, when Mr. Wyman, 
assisted by L. Loomis representing the 
organ fund committee, and Lee Hamm, 
trustee of the church representing the con- 
gregation, burned two notes—one to pay 
for the Hammond organ and the other to 
pay for repairs and redecorating the church, 
including a new air-conditioned heating 
unit, carpet, etc. March 23, 1936, marked 
the beginning of this effort and about 
$3,500 has been raised, so that on March 
21, Palm Sunday, of 1937 all debts con- 
tracted during the year were paid. There 
was a large attendance. 


Rhode Island 


Woonsocket.—Rev. E. Dean Ellen- 
wood, pastor. Nineteen new members 
were received Thursday night, in an im- 
pressive service, followed by a candlelight 
communion service, with music by a 
women’s chorus of twenty voices. Regu- 
lar Sunday morning attendance during 
Lent shows a gain over that of last year. 


* 2 


AN INTERESTING PROPOSAL FROM 
JAPAN 


Since the resignation of Mr. Terasawa 
as minister of the church in Shizuoka, 
Japan, no preaching services have been 
held in the church. Some of the social 
service work so well started by Rev. and 
Mrs. Clifford Stetson has been continued. 
The Japan Council has been studying the 
possibilities of work here which could be 
done on their limited budget. 

An interesting proposition has just come 
to the International Board through the 
Council. The head of the Welfare De- 
partment of the city of Shizuoka, together 
with representatives of the same depart- 
ment of the Shizuoka Prefecture, has 
suggested using the building as a welfare- 
center for the blind. According to their 
statement, there are about eight thousand 
blind in the district for whom there is no 
organized work. The center would include 
training courses, regular lectures, and a 
store for the sale of handwork of the blind 
done in their homes. The building is 
centrally located and well adapted for this 
type of work. 

The International Board, on the recom- 


- 


-mendation of the Japan Council, has au- 


thorized the Council to carry on further 
negotiations with the public officials to 
see if satisfactory arrangements can be 
worked out to conduct the proposed activi- 
ties. 

* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Frederick James Dennis of Pasadena, 
Calif., is a free lance writer and publisher. 


Robert Whitney Dennis is sub-master ' 


in the Dunbar School of Abington, Mass., 
teaching English and history. 

Dr. Charles R. Joy is administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

Dr. Herbert E. Benton is minister of 
the Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Rey. Dorothy Tilden Spoer! is the wife 
of Prot. Howard Davis Spoerl of Spring- 
field College, Springfield, Mass. 

Rev. Frank S. Gredler is minister of All 
Souls Church (Unitarian-Universalist) in 
New London, Conn. 

Rev. John T. Fitzgerald is a Universalist 
minister. 

June Coolidge Cary is the wife of Harry 
M. Cary of the Universalist Mission in 
Japan. 

Anne L. Corbitt is librarian and dra- 
matic teacher at Shurtleff College. 
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FERRY BEACH REUNIONS 


Ferry Beachers in and near Metropoli- 
tan Boston will get together with their 
friends on Wednesday, April 28, at the 
First Universalist Church on Highland 
Avenue, Somerville. Those in the Con- 
necticut Valley will assemble at the Second 
Universalist Church in Springfield Friday, 
April 30. Each program will begin with 
a supper. The important details will be 
presented in the Leader and by a notice 
sent out to all persons on the Ferry Beach 
mailing list who live in southern New 
England. These get-togethers are always 
happy occasions, so Ferry Beachers should 
reserve these dates and send in reservations 
early in accordance with instructions to 
be issued shortly. 

oe * 
A COMMUNION SERVICE FOR DR. 
DODGE 


On Sunday afternoon, March 21, at the 
home of Dr. Henry Nehemiah Dodge, 
author of “Christus Victor,’ in Morris- 
town, N. J., Rev. C. H. Emmons cele- 
brated communion at the bedside of Dr. 
Dodge, who will be ninety-four years old 
in May of this year. 

Dr. Dodge has been ill for some time, 
and with his two daughters, who invited 
Mr. Emmons to call on their father, 
greatly appreciated the observance of 
this rite of the church in their home. 

Though a great sufferer, and constantly 
under the care of a nurse, Dr. Dodge fol- 
lowed every detail of the communion ser- 
vice, which was preceded by the reading of 
a special Palm Sunday Scripture lesson, 
which Dr. Dodge asked to have read. 


Though speech was difficult for him, this 
aged author and churchman quoted appro- 
priately, ‘“‘Consider the lilies of the field, 
how they grow,” when reference was made 
to the beautiful spring flowers blooming 
in New Jersey gardens on Palm Sunday. 
Dr. Dodge has completed and arranged 
for the publication of an Anthology of 
Universalist prose and peotry, which will 
be issued in four large volumes, at some 


later date. 
ye: 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 441) 
Lord Haldane—these reveal his discrimi- 
nation and give him the opportunity t» 
reveal by indirection his own loyalty to 
liberalism at its best. The chapters de- 
voted to Grey’s inner life, his longing to 
be free, and his fine appreciation of cleans 
ing simplicities of Nature, show a sym- 
pathy for his subject without which the 
biographer of Grey must have failed com-- 
pletely to give us a true portrait. 

This book retells the sad story of the dis- 
integration of Europe, a story which is as 
yet unrelieved by clear ground for such 
hopes as sustained Grey. And it tells the 
sad story of a man whose heavy fate it was. 
that “every person with whom he desired 
to make a home for life was doomed to die, 
and that every habitation in which he loved 
to dwell was burnt to the ground,” but 
this is a story relieved by great nobility of 
character, fixity of purpose, and devotion 
to duty as an honest man saw his duty. 
It repays thoughtful reading and holds the 
reader’s attention throughout its more 
than four hundred pages. 

H.E.B.S. 


ok * 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1937 
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GEORGE B, JERMYN 


The following account of the death of 
Goerge B. Jermyn is taken from the 
Scranton, Pa., Tribune of March 16. Mr. 
Jermyn was at one time a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Universalist 
General Convention, and he also served 
as a member of the board of the Pennsyl- 
vania Universalist Convention and as 
State President. For years he was active 
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in the John Raymond Universalist Church 
of Scranton, and retired as treasurer of the 
church only a few months ago, after a ser- 
vice of twenty years in that position. 

He was an able business man, an upright 
citizen, a loyal Universalist and a genial, 
helpful friend. The Tribune says: 

George B. Jermyn, prominent in the 
city’s financial and business interests for 
the past four decades, died this morning 
at his home, 56 North Webster Avenue, 
after a four months’ illness. He was 
seventy-four years of age. 

Mr. Jermyn was a member of one of 
Scranton’s oldest families. He was a son 
of John Jermyn, pioneer coal operator, and 
a brother ot the late Mayor E. B. Jermyn 
and of Joseph Jermyn, a financier of na- 
tional repute. 

Like his father, Mr. Jermyn was a native 
of this city. He was born May 9, 1862, a 
son of John and Susan Knight Jermyn. 
He received his elementary education at 
Jermyn, a borough named in honor of the 
Jermyn family. He later attended the old 
Merrill’s Academie School, this city, and 
the Granville Military Academy, Gran- 
ville, N. Y. 

Following his graduation from Granville 
in 1881 he spent six months touring Europe. 
Upon his return from abroad, Mr. Jermyn 
started from the bottom in the anthracite 
fields as a member of a surveying crew. 
He gained considerable practical knowledge 
of mining in the ensuing four years. 

In 1886 he became business manager of 
the Standard Oil in Scranton and Wilkes- 
Barre. He resumed his work three years 
later in the coal industry and in a short 
time advanced to one of the largest inde- 
pendent anthracite operators in the region. 

Mr. Jermyn was elected president of the 
old Dime Bank, an institution which has 
since merged with the First National Bank, 
in 1907. He continued as directing head of 
the institution until 1917, when he resigned 
to become executor ot his father’s estate. 

In 1927 Mr. Jermyn settled his father’s 
estate and retired. 

During his many years as a banker and 
coal operator Mr. Jermyn served as presi- 
dent of the Great Bend and Hallstead 
Water Company, viec-president of the 
Tintern Manor Water Company, treasurer 
of the Dennington Coal Company and 
vice-president of the Gulf, Texas & West- 
ern Railroad Company. 

Mr. Jermyn was a member of the Scran- 
ton Club, Seranton Country Club, Fair 
Haven Country Club, Irem Country Club, 
Peter Williamson Lodge of Masons, 
Knights Templars, Keystone Consistory, 
Irem Temple, the Scranton Lodge of Elks 
and the Waverly Country Club. 

He was a director of the First National 
Bank, the Scranton-Lackawanna Trust 
Company, and a trustee of the John Ray- 
mond Memorial Church. 

Surviving are his wife, a son, John C., 
two daughters, Mrs. John O. Christian 
and Mrs. Eldon P. Richards, all of Seran- 


ton; a brother, Rollo G., Santa Barbara, 
Cal.; a sister, Mrs. D. W. Mears, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the following grand- 
children: John Jermyn Christian, Frank 
Christian, Margaret Jermyn Christian, 
George Jermyn Christian and Ann Jermyn 
Richards. 


Notices , 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Dr. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1810 kilocycles. . 

WICC. Every Thursday 9.15 p. m. Connecticut 
State Convention. Rev. H. H. Niles in charge. 

WSPR, Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 

WTRC, Elkart, Ind. Every Sunday 11 to 12 a. m, 
Friday 1.15 to 1.80 p. m. C. S. T. All Souls Univer- 
salist Church. Rev. A. Lyman Booth. 1310 kilo- 
cycles, 

e* 
OFFICIAL CALL 


The forty-eighth annual Convention of the Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island State Y. P. C. U. will be 
will be held at the Universalist church, Lawrence, 
Mass., on Saturday and Sunday, April 24 and 25, 
1937, for the purpose of (1) election of officers, (2) 
reading of reports, and (3) such other business as 
may legally come before said Convention. 

Barbara Knight, 


Corresponding Secretary 
x Ox 


UNIVERSALIST WOMEN’S ALLIANCE 


The Universalist Women’s Alliance of Greater 
Boston is sponsoring an entertainment which will 
consist of a three act play, “The Young Idea,” by 
Noel Coward, given by the pupils of the Leland 
Powers School, 31 Evans Way, Boston, on Friday, 
April 9, at 8.30 p.m. Tickets 65 cents. This is for 
the benefit of Bethany Union. 

* * 
PUBLIC MEETING 
W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts 

The last Public Meeting of the season will be held 
in the Salem Universalist church, on Thursday, 
April 8. 

The speakers will be Miss Alfreda Mosher, culti- 
vation secretary of International Institute, Boston, 
Dr. Arthur I. Andrews, dean of the Institute of World 
Affairs, Dr. Floyd H. Black, president of American 


Subscribe for 


The Christian Leader 


Your Denominational Paper 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


BOSTON, MASS. 


RECURRENT PHASES OF THE 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


Apr. 12. The Tide Turns Against Reason. 
Apr. 21 (Wed.). The Essential Reasonable- 
ness of an Irrationalist. Apr. 26. Some 
Attempts to Solve the Irrationalist’s Problem. 
May 3. The Dynamic and the Formal. 
May 10. The Rhythm of the Religious Life. 


JULIUS SEELYE BIXLER, Ph. D. 


Bussey Professor of Theology, Harvard University 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 


College of Sofia, Bulgaria, and Dr. Lee S. McColles- 
ter, dean-emeritus of Crane Theological School. 

The subject for the day is ‘The World Family.” 

Luncheon tickets are 50 cents and may be re- 
served on or before April 5 of Mrs. Wallace L. Hen- 
shaw, 42 Buffum Street, Salem. Telephone Salem 
8219. 

* * 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Dual fellowship granted to Rev. H. I. S. Borgford, 
Unitarian, of Halifax, N. 8S. 
Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
* * 
MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted on letter of transfer from California, 
Rev. Kenneth R, Hutchinson. 
Edwin Cunningham, Secretary. 


Obituary 
Louis Conrad 


Louis Conrad, a well known business man of 
Seranton, Pa., died March 14. 

Mr. Conrad was elected treasurer of the John 
Raymond Memorial Universalist Church of Scran- 
ton at the last annual meeting, to succeed George 
B. Jermyn. Previously Mr. Conrad had served on 
the church board many years. Less than forty-eight 
hours separated the death of Mr. Jermyn and the 
death of Mr. Conrad. 

Mrs. Alice Coe McGlauflin of Washington, whose 
husband served as pastor of the Scranton church 
after he retired as General Superintendent, writes, 
““A severe loss—a double loss to our.church in Scran- 
ton in the death of Mr. Jermyn and Mr. Conrad—two 
of our strong, fine men.” 


RELIGIOUS 
TRADITION 


AND 


MYTH 
by ERWIN R. GOODENOUGH 


This book goes far toward revealing 
to every modern person the enduring 
spiritual values which have crystallized 
in the past and are still of vital impor- 
tance to the contemporary world. 


$1.50. On sale at all bookstores. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Haven, Conn. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 


" perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 


St., Boston. a 
For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 
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We take the following from the Scranton Tribune 
of March 16: 

Louis Conrad, seventy-five, 547 Madison Avenue, 
died Sunday night at his home after an illness of 
several days. Mr. Conrad was a well known business 
man and for many years conducted a haberdashery 
on Lackawanna Avenue. For the past few years he 
has had a store in the Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing. 

Born in Pottsville, Mr. Conrad came to Scranton 
sixty years ago. He was a member of the Lieder- 
kranz, the Elks and the Masonic Fraternity. 

Surviving are his wife, Elizabeth; a daughter, 
Louise M. Conrad; a son, Paul M. Conrad, New 
Kensington, Pa.; a brother, Otto Conrad, and a sister, 
Mrs. Theodore Hemberger, Baltimore, Md. 

Private funeral services will be held tomorrow at 
the convenience of the family. The body will be 
cremated at the Maple Hill Cemetery, Wilkes-Barre. 


Jane Harvey 


Miss Jane Merton Harvey, aged seventy-two, died 
March 17 at her apartment in the Iowa, 13th and O 
Streets N. W., Washington, D. C. She is survived 
by her sister, Mrs. John Gerber, and nieces, with 
whom she made her home. The body was cremated 


and the ashes will be taken to Anamosa, lowa, later, 
for burial. 

Miss Harvey was one of the most generous and 
useful members of the Universalist National Memorial 
Church. 


ALFRED M. BELL 
CHURCH and MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


WINDOWS REPAIRED 
ORGANS, PEWS, DECORATING, TABLETS 


129 Hawthorne Street - - - Malden, Mass. 
Formerly of Boston 


The Individual 


NEEDS 
The Home A 
The Church 


the Lodge BIBLE 


In Every Size, Binding and Price 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 


The General Convention 


President—Rev. Walter H. 
Joliet, Ill. 

Secretary and General Superintendent—Rev. 
F. Etz, D. D., 16 Beacon St., Boston, 

Fiscal Representative—Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 

Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 


Macpherson, D. D., 


Roger 


Women’s National Missionary Association 
President—Mrs. Irving L. Walker, Coldwater, N. Y. 


International Church Extension Board 


Chairman—Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, 290 Pleasant 
St., Portsmouth, N. H. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F, Etz, D. D., Boston. 


General Sunday School Association 


President—Rev. Edgar R. Walker, Waltham, Mass. 

Executive Director—Susan M. Andrews, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston. 

Field Supervisor—Harriet G. Yates, 16 Beacon St., 
Boston. 


Japan Mission Council 
Chairman— 


Young People’s Christian Union 


President—Rev. Benj. B. Hersey, Portland, Maine. 
Executive Secretary—William E. Gardner, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston. 


Universalist National Memorial Church 


16th and S Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C, 
Minister—Rev. Frederic Williams Perkins, D. D. 


Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 


16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Authorized by the Worcester Convention, 1933 
President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz., D. D. 
Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell. 
Directors—Hon. George E. Danforth, Victor A. 
Friend, Hon. Robert W. Hill, Charles B. Ladd, 
Hon. Leon O. Tebbetts. 


Spidutectents of Churches 


Alabama—Rev. H. T. Crumpton, Camp Hill, Ala. 

Georgia—Rev. Leonard Prater, Winder. 

Iowa—Rev. O. G. Colegrove, Mitchellville. 

Kansas—Rev. W. G. Price, 5th and North Adams 
Sts., Junction City. ; 

Keniucky—Rev. W. O. Bodell, 305 Bryan St., 
Hopkinsville. 

Maine—Rev. William Dawes Veazie, 286 State St., 
Portland. 


Beacon St., Boston. 


“Massachusetis—Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 16 


New Hampshire—Rev. Arthur A. Blair, Nashua. 

New York—Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., 526 Cumber- 
land Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

North Carolina— 

Ontario—Mrs. Nora Bruner, Ruthven. 

Pennsylvuania—Rev. George A. Gay, Girard. 

Rhode Island—Rev. Charles P. Hall, 95 11th St., 
Providence. 

Vermont and Province of Quebec—Rev. C. H. Pen- 
noyer, 159 Grove St., Rutland. 

Wisconsin—Rev. L. R. Robinson, D. D., 1824 9th 
St., Monroe. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Manager 

Emerson Hugh Lalone, 16 Beacon St., Boston, 
Directors 

President, Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 

' Treasurer, A. Ingham Bicknell, Boston. 

Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, Boston. 

Victor A. Friend, Melrose, Mass. 

Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 

Rev. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree, Mass. 

George F. Hughes, Waltham, Mass. 

Rev. Max A. Kapp, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Trustees 

Massachusetts: A. Ingham Bicknell, Esq., Boston. 
Rev. Seth R. Brooks, D. D., Malden. Victor A. 
Friend, Melrose. Carl A. Hempel, Swampscott. 
George F. Hughes, Waltham. Ernest C. Jones, 
West Somerville. Rev. Max A. Kapp, Fitchburg. 
Rev. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree. Arthur E. 
Mason, Boston. Robert F. Needham, Arlington. 
Rev. Harold I. Merrill, Hardwick. Cornelius A. 
Parker, Esq., Boston. 

Maine: Rev. Burte B. Gibbs, Portland. Rev. Harry 
E. Townsend, D. D., Westbrook. Rev. A. Francis 
Walch, Yarmouth. 

Rhode Island: Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot, Providence. 
Herbert D. Goff, Providence. Earl G. Robinson, 
Harrisville. 

New Hampshire: Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, Ports- 
mouth. 

New York: 

Vermont: George A. Perry, Springfield. 

Ohio: J. P. Mead, Kent. 

Connecticut: Charles B. Pinney, Stafford. 

Illinois: Rev. L. Ward Brigham, D. D., Chicago. 

Elected by the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention: Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Washington, 
D. C. Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. Rev. 
Roger F. Etz, D. D., Boston, Mass. Charles B. 
Ladd, Everett, Mass. Rev. W. H. Macpherson, 
D. D., Joliet, Ill. Leon O. Tebbetts, Waterville, 
Maine. 


Clerk, Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., Brookline, Mass. 


: 
Educational 


eto OLLEGE 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D., 
PRESIDENT 


The School of Liberal Arts 
Jackson College for Women 


The Engineering School 
The Graduate School 


The Crane Theological School 
and, in Boston 


The Medical and Dental School 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 
Courses leading to the Degrees 
of B. A. and B.S. 

Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL.D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D.D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL.B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 
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Crackling 


Comrade Karl Fisher was on vacation 
in New England last summer, accompanied 
by his nine-year-old son. While he was 
motoring in Vermont a friend was pointing 
out various places of interest, but had failed 
to elicit any comment from Karl’s boy. 
Finally he turned to the lad and asked: 

“Did you ever hear of Ethan Allen and 
his Green Mountain Boys?” 

“No,” answered the boy. ‘‘What station 
are they on?’’—American Legion Monthly. 
* * 

One night Sam’s wife, in going through 
his pockets, found a card on which was 
written ‘‘Louise No. 27.” 

When she demanded an.explanation from 
her spouse, he informed’ her it was the 
name and number of a race horse. A few 
days later Sam was awakened from sleep 
by the stern tones of his wife, saying: 

“Sam, yo’ hoss wants you on de tele- 
phone.”’—Eachange. 

* * 

A popular referee was at a charitable 
boxing display, and appeared for the first 
time in evening clothes. When the first 
bout was due, he went into the ring and, 
with arms outstretched, turned slowly to 
secure silence. 

As a deep hush settled over the audi- 
ence, a cockney voice cried out: “‘It fits all 
right, Bert, what about buying it?’”—Mon- 
treal Star. 

* * 

“Can’t you see that sign?’ asked the 
conductor. ‘It says ‘No Smoking.’ ”’ 

“Sure, Cap’n, but blast me, half of them 
are nutty. Pipe that one on the starboard. 
‘Wear Princess Clair Corsets.’ Show me 
yours and I’ll quit smokin’.””—Columbia 
Jester. 

* * 

The little girl returned home from school 
and said to her mother: ‘‘Oh, we had a 
lovely lesson all about some people named 
Adam and Eve, and they lived ever so 
happily in the Garden of Eden until the 
servant arrived.”’—Exchange. 

* * 


“Gosh, I need five bucks and I don’t 
know where to get it.” 

“I’m glad of that. I was afraid you 
thought you could get it from me.’”—Bill 
Farnsworth in New York Evening Journal. 

* * 

There must be happier home lives 
somewhere in the world than that enjoyed 
by the Chicago policeman who arrested 
his own wife as a hit-and-run driver.— 
Knickerbocker Press, Albany, N. Y. 

* * 

“The sun never sets on the British Em- 
pire,’ said the Englishwoman proudly. 

“How unfortunate!’’ remarked the Amer- 
ican girl. ‘At home we have such lovely 
sunsets.”’—Grit. 

* * 

“Does your husband talk in his sleep?” 

‘No, and it’s terribly exasperating. He 
just grins.”—Omaha World- Herald. 
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